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GARIBALDI. 


HERE is too much reason to fear that GarIBALDI's wound 
is serious, and it seems strange that in a Royal fortress 
he should not be supplied with all proper luxuries and 
comforts. Notwithstanding his strange conduct, he is still, 
deservedly, the object of respect, affection, and gratitude. 
Even his unintelligible proceedings on the eve of his 
capture show that he believed himself to be engaged in a 
justifiable enterprise, and not in a civil war. The narrative 
which has been published by his friends may be accepted as | 
accurate, but the controversy which refers to the skirmish at 
Aspromonte possesses little importance. Even after he was 
wounded, GanipaLpI repeated a previous order that his 
followers should not fire on the Royal troops; and it is impossible 
to believe the counter-statement that the Bersaglieri were 
received with a discharge of musketry, and that Garman | 
himself threatened to shoot the bearer of a flag of truce. | 
There is no occasion to explain away a justifiable act of | 
vigour. General CraLprni and the officers whom he employed | 
to command the detachment knew their own minds, and | 
understood the necessities of their situation. Colonel Patia- 
vierxo was ordered to attack and capture the insurgents; and 
there was no reason why his proceedings should be affected by | 
any demonstration short of an unconditional surrender. A 
refusal either to fight or to yield would be perfectly consistent 
with the whole conduct of an irrational enterprise. Tt was, 
perhaps, not until he found himself a prisoner, that GaniBaLp1 
jully understood his real position towards the Government. 
He had been first encouraged, then humoured, and finally 
tempted on by the absence of resistance, until he believed that 
his expedition was half legal, as well as wholly justifiable. When 
he refused to fire on the Royal troops, he probably expected 
that they would join him, with or without the consent of 
their commander. Colonel PaLtavicrno performed the painful 
duty of waking him from his dream; and it seems highly pro- 
bable that the foreé employed was neither unnecessary nor 
excessive. The whole dispute involves only personal interests ; 
nor can the facts of the capture throw any light on the farther 
disposal of the prisoner. The conflicting rumours from Turin, 
perhaps, represent with tolerable accuracy the uncertainties of 
the Government. It is said that GaripaLp1 is to be tried for 
treason, that he is to be protected by an amnesty, that he is to 
be brought before the Senate; and happily it is agreed on 
all sides that, at the worst, he must inevitably be pardoned. 
The only difficulty of abstaining from a prosecution consists in 
the uncertainty whether he would consent to give reasonable 
pledges for his future conduct. The objection that it is 
necessary to punish some of his associates is unfounded and 
gratuitous. If the obscure agitators around him had raised an 
insurrection on their own account, it would have been highly 
proper to bring them to justice; but when the chief is, from 
extraordinary causes, entitled to impunity, it would be vexa- 
tious to persecute his subordinates, JPquity requires, not that 
all should be punished, but that ibShould be treated alike. 
A Government is fortunate when, after suppressing a sedition, 
it can find so good a reason for the exercise of clemency. 
It seems to be wholly unnecessary to consult the lawyers of 
Italy. In a country which is governed by law of any kind, 


private acts of war must be grossly illegal. Garra.pr has | agai 


committed high treason, and it is equally certain 
that he ought not to be stigmatized, and much less punished, 
as a traitor. It is less easy to determine whether, according 
to the Italian military code, a General on half-pay who fights 
the troops of the Government has technically committed an act 
of mutiny; but, though the sentence of a Court-Martial 
might possibly be just, it would not touch the offence which 
alone can justify a prosecution. It is well that the notion of 
a military trial appears to have been abandoned, for it would 


the purpose of suppressing inconvenient revelations. The 
participation of the Kine or of the Government in the 
enterprise will be taken for granted, if means are carefully 
taken to prevent ing secrets from transpiring. If there 
must be a trial, the whole history of the transaction ought to 
be published; but no true statesman would subject himself 
and his Sovereign to the self-imposed necessity of condemning 
a mistaken and heroic patriot. Strong measures will only 
make GARIBALDI more popular, and it is absurd to suppose 
that they can be useful as a warning. Future insurgents, 
when they plead the impunity of one illustrious rebel, may 
be informed that they have not added kingdoms to their own 
State, and that it is only Garatpr who is allowed to put 
himself above the law. It is scdrcely probable that the leader 
of another sedition will have been invited to act by the 
Ministers, and openly countenanced, on the eve of his 
insurrection, by princes of the blood. All men are 


equal before the law, and the occasions for suspending the 


equality are so rare that there is no chance of establishing a 
dangerous precedent. 

It might also be desirable to proclaim, by a significant act, 
the substantial agreement of the Government in the policy 
which GaripaLpi proclaimed. ‘The end may excuse the 
means, though it can by no means justify them; and the least 
which Rartrazzi can do to satisfy national feeling is to talk of 
Rome, although he is unable to recover it. Italians can do 
nothing better than to train themselves to arms; and they can 
wish for nothing more essential than the removal of foreign 
domination. Ganratpr levied troops without authority, but 
still he taught his followers that those who wish for unity and 
greatness must be prepared to fight. He also protested, though 
somewhat too loudly, against the pretensions of France to control 
the destinies of his own country ; and the Government cannot 
prudently or rightly repress his attempt without repeating the 
declaration that its own ultimate purposes are the same. 
Even since the affair of Aspromonte, an insolent courtier of 
the Emperor Napoiron has announced, in semi-official form, 
that if Rome is at any time to be restored, France will require 
a territorial equivalent to be taken from Italy ; and in resisting 
foreign rapacity, the Italian Government may find some sup- 
port in the proof which has been given that the people desire 
unity and independence. The presence of GarrpaLpr himself 
at Caprera would oifer no slight protection to Sardinia. An 
amnesty to the prisoners would serve as notice to friends and 
enemies that the annexation of Rome is only postponed, and 
that, when it is achieved, it is not to be paid for by dismember- 
ment. There can be but one reason against a course which is 
recommended by every sincere friend of Italy. France is 
probably urging a prosecution which may create an irre- 
parable breach between the Government and the party which 
is bent upon action. The arraignment of Garant, even if 
it had been otherwise expedient, ought to be abandoned, 
because it will indicate subserviency. The diplomatists of 
Europe will almost unanimously recommend the solution 
which will render Italy most powerless against foreign aggres- 
sion, although they are mistaken in regarding weakness as the 
best security for peace. 

The evidence of Royal or Ministerial participation in Gart- 
BALDI's attempt is insufficient to overcome the presumption 
inst an act of extravagant imprudence. It is, however, 
evident that almost all civil and military officers in Sicily were 
prevented, either by their sympathies or by their doubts, from 
offering effectual opposition. General MeLLa and his colleagues 
can only be acquitted of complicity on the assumption of incom- 
petence, or, rather, of imbecility. When Gariazpi seized 
money and arms belonging to State, those who ought to 
have resisted his pretensions were probably deceived by the 
belief that he had a secret understanding with the Government. 
Every official irregularity which was committed in his favour 
served as a precedent, and as a proof of his mission; and 


have been supposed that the plan had been adopted for 
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municipal functionaries might be excused for supposing that, 
in some unintelligible way, the seizure of Rome was to be 
aécdéinplishdd iff condért 
of ftaly. The Vindiéhtion of is to be found in his 
knéwledge ‘that the ‘tundertdking was fmpossiblé and absurd: 
It is incredible that any Italian statesman would have wished 
to lure on Garrpa.pt to his ruin; and it cannot be supposed 
that the Government thought it ible that the attack on 
Rome could suceoed. The Mimister ray beech more 
willing to countenance wild projects beyond the Adriatic, 
which might be disavowed if they proved to be unprofitable, 
after ridding Italy of dangerous elements. Karka and 
Kossuta have furnished a sufficient criticism on GanribaLpi's 
appeal to the Hungarians for support in his abortive projects in 
Seryia and Montenegro. The wide extent of his schemes shows 
that he was acting under the inspiration of the fanatic preacher 
who has always made it his business to multiply the in- 
evitable enemies of his cause. It was worthy of Mazzini to 
commence the liberation of Rome. by a declaration of war 


against Austria, against France, and against Italy. 


MR. ROEBUCK IN AUSTRIA. 


foreign papers announce to us that Mr. Roesvcr, 
“ whose Austrian sympathies are well known and appre- 
“ ciated in England,” is in Austria, and has had two inter- 
views with Count Recusere. It is very good of the foreign 
papers to poy so flattering an attention to Mr. Rornuck’s move- 
ments, and to record them so carefully for our benefit. No 
doubt they anticipate a long vista of “complications,” and 
“ modifications,” and “ combinations” from these momentous 
interviews. For ourselves, we do not venturg upon any pre- 
dictions. We are too far off to be able to judge whether Korvos 
and Déax have made any substantial concessions in terror of Mr. 
Roegsvcx’s approach, or whether the capture of Garrpatpr at 
Aspromonte was in any degree the result of those memorable 
meetings. But the foreign papers do take a very gratifying 
interest in the vacation movements of our Parliamentary 
orators. Two years ago, they watched with the greatest atten- 
tion Mr. Epwix James’s Italian journey, investing him with 
the dignity of a secret envoy from the cunning Patmersron. 
Mr. Roezuck will rise to that eminence in due time. We 
shall, no doubt, hear before long of another interview with 
Count Recupera, at which Mr. Rorsvck will have produced 
that plan for the redistribution of the Turkish Empire and the 
partition of Italy with which he has been entrusted by our 
wily Premier. 

n the meantime, shis expedition to Austria has a less 
mysterious interest for us in England. He has been for 
thirty years one of our foremost public men; and his sympa- 
thies for Austria are a curious phenomenon in the history of 
opinion which is worth studying. He is, or was, the most ex- 
treme democrat we poses Austria was just the last Power 
for which in his youth he would have been suspected of a tender- 
ness. It is true that the love of democrats for strong govern- 
ments is one of the most remarkable developments of late years. 
But Austria is not of the type of strong governments to which 
democrats naturally take. They do not love hereditary tyrants, 
but only elected ones. The absence of ancient lineage will 
compensate in their eyes for many a lawless and despotic deed, 
but they cannot pardon an autocrat who was never an adven- 
turer. Again, they prefer the most iron absolutism that rules 
by the sword to a far gentler Government that reposes on the 
hereditary loyalty of an aristocratic caste. Mr. Rozpuck, the 
disciple of Benraam, the reformer of the House of Lords, 
should have been one of the foremost to drawthis distinction 
between the modern and the ancient type of despotism. In- 
stead of an admirer of Austria, he should, by his antecedents, 
have been a worshipper of France. His early antagonism to 
the Church, and his pitiless exposure of administrative inca- 
pacity, add another tinge of absurdity to his passion for a 
monarchy which is at once the most blundering and the most 
priest-ridden in Europe. 

Yet the cause of this anomalous attachment is not very dif- 
ficult to trace. He is one of a vast number who have awoke 
in age to a consciousness of the futile dreams in which their 

outh was passed. Stern facts have driven into his mind the 

uniliating conviction that, Benraam and to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the panacea of political equality 
leaves mankind about ‘as far from Utopia as they were 
before. It requires to be more than a dreamer, or an 
unpractical logician — it needs to be a fanatic—to re- 
sist the lessons of experience which have been furnished 


Franée, a well as for the benefit 


assaults of reason by an invulnerable armour-plate of bigotry 
which no argumentative missile has ever yet been known to 
‘pierce. 'Fanatigism, however;is happily rare in-an English atmo- 
sphere, and the disencha&itment has cénsequaatly beef tole 
general. But people talte the destruetion of their illusiong in! 
different ways, according to their varying tempers. Most people’ 
have resigned themselves to the necessity of forming soberer 
anticipationsand more modest requirements without any violent 
tévulsion of opinion. They are content td obsétive, instead of 
to theotize, and to try the ground at every step in the path of 
progress before they set their foot on it. But Mr. Rorsucn’s 
temper is hardly pliant enough for so rational a conversion. 
He has taken the failure of his early views as a personal 
injury ; and as his countrymen decline to agree with him on 
the subject of “ Philosophical Radicalism,” he declines to agree 
with them in anything else. His disenchantment has taken 
the form of persistent paradox. Whatever his countrymen, 
and especially his old allies, the advanced Liberals, like, he 
abhors; and whatever they abominate, he worships. He 
cannot complain that they have become more moderate, 
because he knows in his heart that they have only fol- 
lowed the teaching of events; but yet he can scarcely 
forgive them for the standing censure which their pre- 
sent political attitude pronounces on the opinions 
which first made him famous. At the present moment, Italy 
is the darling of his old allies, and Austria is their aversion; 
and, therefore, he denounces Italy, and openly patronizes . 
Austria. That he should adopt a singular course in reference 
to modern politics is a fact, not only not surprising, but in no 
way embarrassing tohimself. If Austria were by any chance 
to become popular, his sympathy for her would cool with 
surprising rapidity. 

In this point of view, Mr. Rorsuck’s “ well-known 
“thies” are not an unsatisfactory symptom. Like the feather- 
end of the vane, he always points to the quarter from which 
the wind is not blowing. His new-born adoration indicates 
that Austria has at last lost her hold on every considerable 
school of English opinion. Many nations are more despotic, 
many have committed greater crimes, in many the royal 
power owes its rise toa less respectable origin. But Austria’s 
is about the worst of all governments, not because it is the 
wickedest, but because it is the stupidest. The general de- 
testation in which she is held shows how closely the world 
in general agrees with Foucut’s estimate of the relative merits 
of a blunder and a crime. It cannot be to mere cruelty or 
tyranny that her remarkable unpopularity in Europe is due. 
It exceeds anything that has ever been meted out to Russia 
or to the Imperial dynasty in France; and yet her sins of 
tyranny are light compared to theirs. But people cannot for- 
give the perplexity and peril which has been caused to Europe 
by her perverse mismanagement of her own affairs. With her 
Italian subjects she probably could never have been on good 
terms; and she would have escaped much dishonour, and 
much loss, if she had retreated earlier from an untenable 
position. But all her other embarrassments have been in- 
curred in pure perversity. It is sheer incompetency, and 
nothing else, that has put the Emperor in the position of a 
German conqucror, holding possession by the sword, in the 
various provinces which have again and again stood faithful 
to his dynasty when it was seemingly in extremities. If he 
had quarrelled with only one of the races over which he 
rules, it might be attributed to his misfortune, and to their 
unruliness. But, with the solitary and doubtful exception of 
the Germans, he has quarrelled with them all. If Austria 
were a distant island, so that her dissolution should affect no 
one but herself, we might watch her slow suicide with polite 
indifference. But the existence of a substantial bulwark 
between Russia and the Mediterranean is a political neces- 
a and the dissolution of Austria, if it takes place, must be 
followed by an anarchy in which Russia will have unlimited 
opportunities of making her game safe. As if to increase to 
the greatest degree the evil which her self-destruction can 
cause to Europe, she has been moved to try the experiment of 
a moderate Constitutional Government. When the crash 
comes, though it will be due to causes of remoter date, it can 
hardly fail to be imputed by many to the errors of the then 
existing Government; and Absolutists and Democrats will be 
able to point, in a triumphant chorus, to the signal failure 
of Constitutional Government. 

Mr. Rorsuck has, therefore, every reason to be well pleased 
with Austria. He has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
feelings on this subject are almost absolutely singular, and that 
they are particularly annoying to those ~ & gra the 
most nearly to his own professed opinions, is conscious- 


during the last fifteen years, both by the Old World and the 
New. Mr. Bricur and Mr: Cospen are defended from the 


uess must be sufficiently gratifying of itself. But Austria has 
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crossed the river to raise the Secessionist population of Mary- 
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other charms to his cynical eye. He watches her proceedings, 
and the effects which they threaten to produce upon the South- 
east of Europe, with the glee with which a schoolboy watches 
the operations of a bull in a china-shop, or a flock of pigs in a 
wheat-field. Count Recusera’s statesmanship is acceptable 
to him, because it is rare enough and strange enough in these 
days to have all the charm of paradox. The conversation of 
Archdukes and Archduchesses has a flavour to his jaded palate, 
because he knows that the wisdom which inspires it is a 
wisdom which throws sober English politicians of almost 
every shade into consternation. We can only lament on his 
behalf, that the convulsion which will shake his idol into bits 
is, according to present appearances, approaching unpleasantly 
near, and that there is very little hope of his finding another 
so completely to his mind. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


lpn confused accounts of the recent operations in Vir- 
ginia are not easy to unravel. General Popr, who lately 
informed his troops that he had no need of a line of retreat, 
has been forced to withdraw with the utmost expedition from 
the Rappahannock to the neighbourhood of Washington. On 
the ominous field of Bull Run he has fought a great battle, of 
which the result can at present only be conjectured. General 
Pore has himself to blame for the utter incredulity with which 
his reported victories are received, both in America and Europe. 
After the evacuation of Corinth, he announced, without a 
shadow of foundation, that he had taken 10,000 prisoners, and 
only two or three weeks ago he took credit for 2,000 prisoners, 
who were found to be equally fictitious. When he was allowed 
by the victorious enemy to bury his dead, after the combat at 
Cedar Mountain, he boldly reported that the permission which 
he had received had been conceded by himself to the enemy. 
There is, perhaps, some difference between private mendacity and 
the official circulation of false reports; but both have precisely 
the same effect in destroying the credit of the unscrupulous nar- 
rator. The only certain conclusion which can be drawn from 
General Porr’s despatch is that he has lost 8,000 men, in addi- 
tion to those whom he has not thought fit to mention ; and as no 
Federal General has yet admitted an equal loss immediately after 
a battle, it may be assumed that the second battle of Bull's Run 
is one of the most considerable of the war. According to all 
precedent, it would be safe to double or treble the reported 
loss in a conjectural attempt to approximate to the truth; 
but it is possible that for once even General Port may not 
have modified the facts, although his own random specula- 
tions as to the injury inflicted on the enemy would still be 
utterly worthless. In such a state of things, it is extraor- 
dinary that stump-orators, like Mr. Everett, should continue 
to pursue their vocation in the midst of so desperate a 
struggle. Only an American would prate about the original 
illegality of the Secession while Washington was trembling 
for its safety, after a succession of defeats which has for three 
months never been suspended. Whatever may have been the 
merits of the quarrel, it has now merged in a great war, and 
the patriots who are clamouring for a million of soldiers 
ought not to deny that there is a formidable enemy to 
encounter. The Secession was, at worst, not more illegal 
than the first unnatural rebellion, and it has been maintained 
during a conflict to which the original War of Independence 
was a mere desultory string of skirmishes. 

The late advance of the Confederates from Richmond is, 
perhaps, the most important movement which has yet been 
undertaken by either belligerent. General Porz probably 
took a forward position for the purpose of covering the 
evacuation of the peninsula by M‘CLELLAN, and the demon- 
stration seems to have effected its object. It is difficult 
to understand the reasons which induced General Lrg to turn 
his whole attention to the North, instead of damaging the 
army of the Potomac during the retreat to its ships. Even 
after the landing of M‘CLELLAN at Acquia Creek, it appears 
that no attempt was made to prevent the junction of the 
Federal armies. Instead of penetrating between left. 
wing and the approaching reinforcements, the Confederates 
appear to have pressed him vigorously on the right. On two 
different occasions their cavalry passed to his rear, and inflicted 
considerable damage, and it was only by making a stand at 
Manassas that he checked the direct advance upon Wash- 
ington. Still, further to the north-west, the Potomac is 
fordable, and General Jackson may, perhaps, by this time, have 


land. It is at least certain that the Confederates have gencrall 
assumed the offensive, and one of their parties has shown itse. 


within twelve miles of Washington. Meanwhile the dispute 


which had arisen as to the real state of affairs at Baton Rouge 
is terminated by the retreat of the Federal garrison to New 
Orleans. In the West, one post after another is surrendered 
to the Confederate troops, and General Burt. has, for the 
present, disappeared with che remnant of the army which lay 
during the spring before Corinth. In the autumn and winter 
the enormous levies of the North may not improbably once 
more turn the tide of fortune. If present counsels prevail, 
another attempt will be made to overrun the hostile territory ; 
and when the hot weather comes round, it will be found that 
a second army has been sacrificed, with great loss and suffer- 
ing to both sides, and without any decisive result. All the 
resources of the Federal States are insufficient at the same 
time to garrison the South and to meet the enemy with an 
equal force in the field. If conquest were possible, it would 
become necessary to provide some mode of administration 
which might eventually be substituted for military occupation ; 
yet no Federal politician appears ever to have even formed 
a theory of the principles on which the Union is to be 
reconstructed. 

The efforts of the Confederates are perhaps unexampled in 
history. It might have been expected that they would 
defend their homes, especially in the remoter regions of the 
South; but it is wonderful chat their regular armies should, 
with scarcely a single exception, be everywhere more than a 
match for: their adversaries. There may perhaps be some 
advantage in the strong line of demarcation between the fighting 
population and the negroes who cultivate the soil. The with- 
drawal of the able-bodied men deranges labour less in the 
South than in the North, as the slaves are exempt from the 
demands of the war. Nevertheless, an extraordinarily large 
proportion of the ruling race must have taken up arms in the 
common cause. After giving every possible proof of earnest- 
ness and unanimity, the inhabitants of the Seceding States 
must learn with surprise that a strong Union feeling 
still prevails in the South, and that the separation is 
the exclusive work of a few individuals. It is highly 
probable that there were differences of opinion as to 
the expediency of Secession before it took place, but in revo- 
lution and civil war minorities necessarily disappear. As 
soon as the rupture was actually effected, it became treason to 
desire the restoration of the Union, and the sufferings and 
wrongs which have since been experienced from the Northern 
enemy must have effectually converted the most obdurate 
dissentients. The Loyalists of the old war were more 
numerous and more powerful than the Unionists of the 
Confederacy, and in some parts of the country they were 
numerous and strong enough to avow their predilections ; 
yet they scarcely exercised any perceptible influence on the 
fortunes of the war. At present, there is no resistance to the 
Confederate Government, except in those parts of the Border 
States which are coerced by Federal troops. As European 
observers have constantly repeated, the combatants are fight- 
ing for a frontier which might be more satisfactorily settled by 
negotiation. The Government at Richmond probably hopes to 
secure the whole of Virginia, even if it fails to disturb the Fede- 
ral occupation of Maryland ; but in the end, both the contending 
parties will be compelled to accept a compromise, and it would 
not be difficult even now to determine the principles on which 
it must be founded. The free navigation of the Mississippi 
might be effectually secured by treaty ; nor can it be admitted 
that, while the Rhine and the Danube flow through five or six 
different States, any law of nature requires that a single 
domain should extend from the source of a river to its mouth. 


The topography of the late marches and battles is so 
obscure that the official narrative may, perhaps, have con- 
veyed an utterly false impression. It is not even certain 
whether General Pope been cut off from Washington, 
and compelled to give battle with his front towards the 
North, for the purpose of cutting his way back to his 
communications. It is remarkable that he describes 
himself as having been at all points the assailant, and 
he admits that, at the date of his despatch, the enemy 
is still in his front. If this interpretation of the 
account should be correct, the Confederate army must 
derive confidence from an un superiority of numbers ; 
yet it is expressly stated that Porter, who commands one of 
M‘CLELLAN’s divisions, had taken a considerable part in the 
battle. On the whole, it is more probable that the reports 
are inaccurate than that General Lee should have adopted a 

lan which seems opposed to the obvious rules of strategy. 

he can still afford a large detachment on his left, there is 
probably no considerable force disposable to resist the invasion 
of Maryland ; but unless the Confederate General is prepared to 
hold the State as well as to overrun it, the population would 
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probably be deterred from avowing Southern sympathies by 
fear of the consequences. The termination of the attack on 
Richmond, and of the advance on Washington, cannot fail to 
increase the confidence of the Confederates in their Govern- 
ment and in their cause. The war-meetings and Corcoran 
celebrations of the North will scarcely remove the anxieties of 
prudent and thoughtful men. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF ROME. 


age pompous manner in which M. pe La Guéronntire’s 
manifestoes on the abandonment of Rome have been issued 
was calculated to increase the belief that he speaks once more 
the views of the highest of authorities, and that this is the real 
final utterance of the great Oracle. Every one must admit 
that he says all that can be said for keeping Rome in the 
hands of the French; and it is worth while to read a clear 
statement of the arguments on which the retention of a 
foreign capital by main force is supposed to rest, in the 
opinion of men who pride themselves on being free from 
bigotry, on having a generous sympathy with the Italians, 
but, above all, on being French. The only question to 
which the writer seriously addresses himself is that of the 
greater balance of advantage or disadvantage to France. 
Will it pay to keep the Porr up? is the problem which 
M. ve La Gutronnibre undertakes to solve; and'he decides 


that it will. However much we may object to his reasoning | 


or repel his conclusions, there is one part of his argument 
which we accept with great satisfaction. No one could state 
with more complete frankness that the present position of 
affairs cannot last. He thinks that France is fast losing repu- 
tation by staying in an attitude which involves her in respon- 
sibility, but gives her no power. Somethirfg must be done. 
The relations of the Pore and Italy must be placed on a solid, 
definite, and durable footing. It is impossible fairly to esti- 
mate the force of the writer’s arguments unless we bear this 
in mind. Much of what he says enables us to understand 
why the Emperor has hesitated to withdraw his troops, and 
why French statesmen have thought it politic to keep things 
unchanged as long as it was possible. But now that some 
change must take place, the issue is simply what is the best form 
that change can take. M. pe La Guéronntére has a plan of his 
own, the merits of which may be reserved for further discussion, 
and it is to his credit that he offers a suggestion which can be 
weighed and criticized, and does not merely indulge in empty 
rhetoric. he change which M.pE LA Guérronniire com- 
bats is, that France should resume the policy of non-inter- 
ference, and should allow the Romans to decide who shall 
govern them. The change which he advocates is a policy 
of interference within certain fixed limits; and all we have 
to do is to compare these two policies, and decide which is 
the better. 

As M. ve ta Guérowntére is so proud of his patriotism, 
and boasts that, while other Parisian journalists think of Italy, 
he is a Frenchman and thinks of France, it may be proper to 
attend first to his peculiar specialty, and to notice the opinions 
which his eminently French feelings suggest to him. He 
thinks that France ought never to allow Italy to be united 
and to occupy the whole peninsula, as a powerful maritime 
nation of thirty millions of people, with a strong frontier and 
an unusual abundance of fortified places, would be a 
very dangerous en He further lays stress on the 
great probability of the consolidation of Germany into one 
empire, or into a federation under one effective head, and he 
points out that the imterests of Germany and Italy might 
easily lead them to join in offering an opposition to France. 
The interests of France, therefore, demand that Italy should 
be kept weak by the occupation of Venice and Rome, as, with 
those two members wanting, Italy can never be troublesome, 
and the presence of Austria in the Quadrilateral will tend 
very greatly to maintain things in Germany and elsewhere as they 
are at present. There is one, and only one, qualification 
attached to M. pe 1a Gukronnttre’s otherwise insurmountable 
objections to a united and powerful Italy. “Compensation ” 
is hinted at as a possible alternative which might reconcile 
the dignity and security of France with the satisfaction of the 
national aspirations of ‘the Italians; and we are ominously 
reminded of that doctrine of territorial equivalents which has 
been already exemplified in the “reunion ” of Savoy and Nice. 
Perhaps we ought not greatly to wonder that a French writer 
should incline to these views, as we in England often advocate 
the unity of Italy on the ise ground that it is our 


advantage to have a ‘strong Power to rival France in ‘the 
Mediterranean, and often invite the Germans to observe that, 
if the honour of Austria were not supposed to be involved in 


the retention of Venetia, the Italians might be very useful 


allies to Germany. It has always seemed to us 

possible for Frenchmen to defend the occupation of Rome 
on the plea that it affords them a strong military 
position. If they are ‘content to their retention 
of Rome on the same ground as the Austrians put their 
retention of Venetia, and to say that they have got into a good 
strategical position from which they do not intend to be 
driven out, we do not know what argument except that of 
actual war can be used in reply. But it is absurd to couple 
with this avowal of a purely selfish policy any pretended 
interest in the fortunes of the Italians, any sympathy with the 
| independence of nations, or any patronage of the principles of 
liberty. Rome is now simply held, as Venice is held, because 
its possession gives the holder an advantage in war, and 
_ because the holder is indifferent to the dreams of independence 
| and freedom, and clings to the solid reality of having a good 


| e 
| storehouse for rifled cannon. 


| ve 1a feels, however, that this is a little 
too strong, even for Imperial France. He knows that 
the better part of the French nation is not prepared 
for an avowal of pure cold selfishness, and that to 

/minds the one consoling thought that the Emreror has 
permitted —the thought that France has done something 
for liberty in Italy—would be lost if Rome were 
now held in defiance of the wishes of the Romans, 
merel 
therefore devotes great pains to showing that the withdrawal 
of the French troops from Rome would be the very worst 
thing for the Italians themselves that could possibly happen. 
In the first place, if Rome were given to Italy, there would 
be an immediate cry for Venice, and Italy would rush into 
an unequal contest, and fall an easy prey to Austria. All the 
work of Magenta and Solferino would be undone, and Italy 
would be once more trodden down under the heel of the 
foreigner ; or, if this fate were averted, it could only be warded 
off by the intervention of France, which would be the signal 
of a general European war. The possession of Rome must, 
therefore, either insure the slavery of Italy or plunge Europe 
in a sea of troubles. In the next place, the monarchy would 
be swept away like a rotten reed, if Vicron EmmanveL was 
foolish enough to go to Rome and make it his capital. The 
memories of the Romans carry them back to the Roman Re- 
public, and the triumph of the revolution would never be 
thought complete until Mazzmt was once more supreme. 
The answer to M. pe La Guftrowntire is very simple. The 
Italian Government sees all the dangers he points out quite 
as clearly as he does. They see that a premature attack 
on Venice would be ruinous to Italy. They see that, whether 
its seat is at Turin or Rome, the Krne’s authority must be 
strongly upheld, and that any approach to Mazzrnt and his 
republic would involve the dissolution of Italian unity. But 
they assert that they can guard against ‘the dangers they see. 
They are confident that they can teach the people of Italy 
so very plain a truth as that raw volunteers and bands of 
shouting recruits cannot contend with the trained soldiers of 
Austria, and that the Quadrilateral cannot be captured by 
any means at the command of Italy at present. They also 
assert that the great bulk of the nation is resolved to live 
under the monarchy of Savoy, and that Republicanism is 
weak in Italy because it is judged to be unpractical. It is 
very kind of the French to incur the expense and odium of 
keeping their troops at Rome in order to protect Italy from 
imaginary dangers, but it would be as well if their kindness 
would extend to noticing the real dangers which the occu- 
pation entails. The Italians have been told that France 
sympathises deeply with the misery of the Romans, and 
Italian Ministers have been en to announce that the 
wishes of the nation would soon be satisfied. ‘The disappoint- 


ment consequent on the frustration of these hopes, and the — 


weakness and division which disappointment engenders, are 
sources of danger much more alarming than the impetuosity 
of volunteers and the intrigues of Mazzint. 


The only serious difficulty in the abandonment of Rome is 
the religious difficulty ; and it is so serious that M. DE LA 
Guéronntire is quite entitled to make a great deal of it. He 
thinks it worth while to consider in elaborate detail an hypo- 
thesis which he acknowledges to be absurd, and proves from 
the recorded sayings of Napotron L that it would be highly 
dangerous if the Pore stayed in Rome and got on so w 
with Victor Emmanvet that they agreed to rule the Catholic 
world between them. If any Sovereign is to have the 
Pore completely in his pocket, it clearly ought to be the 
Emperor of the French. It was, indeed, one of the gigantic 


conceptions of the first NaPoLEon to have a tame Pope of his 


that Italy might be coerced and humiliated. He 
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own at Paris, and by this local union of temporal and 
spiritual sovereignty to rule the world. This, as M. DE La 
Gufnonnizre acknowledges, was rather too big a scheme even 
for the great Napo.non. But, at any rate, if France cannot 
have a tame Porr, the memory of CHARLEMAGNE peremptorily 
forbids her to allow any other nation to have one. It is, 
however, in M. pe La Guéronnidre’s opinion, more practical 
to consider what would happen if the Popg, instead of staying 
at Rome to do the bidding of Vicror Emmanvet, went off, 
as he certainly would go off, into exile. It is quite right that 
we should attentively consider what the Porr’s exile would 
really mean, and what it would involve. In France, M. pe 
La GufnoxniéRE is of opinion it would produce a general 
uprising of the Catholic party, a triumphant jubilation of 
all atheists and anarchists, and a wild burst of revo- 
lutionary madness. It is the special mission of the Em- 
peror to prevent crises of this kind. He is what he is 
because he keeps things quiet, and saves society. He could 
not, therefore, allow so terrible a danger to threaten France as 
would attend the abandonment of Rome. The Italians them- 
selves would undergo a worse fate. They would be cursed 
by the departing Pope, and held in horror by all the Catholic 
world. Either they must fall into the degradation of schism, 
or they must yield to the indignation of the faithful, and the 
whisperings of their own alarmed consciences, and take the 
Pore back on any terms he would condescend to accept. This 
is putting the difficulty in the strongest possible light. But it 
is a serious difficulty, and the only answer to M. pg La 
Gufnronniére lies in showing that any other course than that 
of abandoning Rome would involve still greater dangers. To 
do this it is necessary to examine the solution he himself 
proposes, but this must be reserved for a future occasion. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


T is impossible to record the death of the Primate of the 
Church of England without paying some tribute to his 
nal character. Even they who most differed from Arch- 
bishop Sumver in theological views, or who entertained an 
unfavourable estimate of his rule over, or rather in, the 
Church, would be among the first to bear a testimony to 
his suavity of manners, and to the natural gentleness of 
his disposition. Not to have made a personal enemy is a 
consolation which is rarely given to a public man, and 
eighty-two years of a blameless life have received a 
fitting euthanasia in the painless extinction of a calm and 
respected death. In the privacy and seclusion which 
were to the late Archbishop a taste as well as a choice, he 
lived down whatever criticism or dissatisfaction was attached 
to his public rule, but which never touched his private 
character. Without undervaluing the political advantages of 
this unresisting temper, or its suitableness to a high eccle- 
siastical station, it must not be forgotten that it is founded 
rather upon temperament than on the exercise of the will. In 
this respect the late Archbishop forms a marked contrast to 
his predecessor, Archbishop How ey, who was also a gentle, 
conciliatory, and retiring man. But there was in Dr. Howey 
a hidden fire, a latent strength, a large and princely mind, a 
weight and dignity of character. He was only not one of the 
most forward men of his time, because he chose and willed 
not to be fumous and prominent. It was no matter of choice 
to Dr. Sumner that he never took the lead. Mediocrity was 
his métier. He bore his mediocrity not without a certain sub- 
missive gracefulness, but it cost him no effort to be undistin- 
guished. It would be unjust to consider him a merely common- 
place man; for he carried common-place and respectability to 
their loftiest pitch, and to do this is almost to emerge into 
distinction. Still, in our respect for mediocrity, let us not 
elevate it into the false sublime. 

There was much in the antecedents and connexions of 
Archbishop Sumner to make him what he was. Born almost 
in the linen ephod, the son and grandson of clergymen, his 
mind and character were suffused with a mild and unin- 
vigor:.ting clericalism from the very first. The difficulties of 
obscure birth, the rough and healthy exercise of collision with 
men of other thoughts and feelings, the stern necessity of 
understanding that world which great men feel the noble 
ambition of conquering, but which they must know before 
they grapple with — these salutary disciplines were wanting 
to one who, from the cradle, was destined for a life 
of which he could scarcely miss the respectabilities and 
the unimpassioned consolations. From Eton to King’s College, 
and from King’s College back to Eton, and from an Assistant- 
Mastership to an Eton Fellowship, and from an Eton Fellow- 


ship to a good country living, and from a country living to a 


small Bishopric, and from a small Bishopric to the Primacy— 
through a life chequered only by decorous matrimony, and a 
succession of preferments rising in value and position, and 
a mild course of highly respectable authorship — this was the 
Archbishop's history, and it isan ideal English Churchman’s 
life. The orbit is narrow in which such a life moves; and its 
tendency is to dwarf the mental and intellectual elements. There 
is no reom for growth in so artificial and regulated a culture. 
When great events impinge on such a character, they glance 
off — there are no prominences to break or to be broken. A 
smooth, round, glossy, self-contained, polished surface, with 
none of the rough originalities of genius, with little to attract 
or little to repel, an even tenor and a level course are of the 
necessity of the case. Notthat the ArcuBisHop was at all deficient 
in mental culture. He was a University prizeman, and he gained 
the second place in the competition for the Burnett premium. 
He was the very first among English schoolmasters to recognise 
the duty of attempting to improve schoolboy character by per- 
sonal influence ; and he might, as his Records of Creation and 
Poor Law Essay show, have even achieved distinction as 
an independent thinker, had not the associations of his career 
checked the flow of originality. Besides this, he was a 
respectable writer in a narrow school of religious thought, 
though even here in his Apostolical Christianity he was 
not half so narrow as some of the strait sect which chooses 
to appropriate his theology would represent him. And in his 
rule at Chester he threw himself with zeal into the practical 
duties of the Episcopate. But if he was always on the point 
of being great, he always stopped short; and it is uscless to 
inquire whether timidity or incapacity was the cause of his 
incompleteness. 

Bishop Sumxer became Archbishop Sumner at a time when 
it was a real necessity that the Primate of All England should 
do nothing; and he did nothing with a completeness which was 
the nearest approach to genius and originality which has 
marked his career. The whole range of English thought was, 
in 1848, convulsed. The — mind, religious and social, 
was absolutely rocking with change, and the fear of change ; 
another step, and Church and State would have been in direct 
collision. As it was, men’s minds were either shocked with 
the fear of impending sorrows, or animated with the hopes 
of a glorious day. The Archbishop rode triumphant on the 
storm, and, perhaps, may claim the merit of allaying the 
tempest by his sublime and superb indifference. It was, 
we believe, his own commentary on passing events, and his 
own testimony to his own merits in these emergencies, that 
neither the Hamppen case, nor the GorHam case, ever cost 
him an hour's sleep. Apathy was at once transformed at 
Lambeth into an heroic virtue, and was recognised by the 
prudent as a duty —a public as well as a personal duty. 


Not that the late Arcnstsuor has not left his mark on the 
Church of England. His was not the temper to innovate, 
but he yielded to innovation. When Bishop of Cuesrer, he 
set the perilous example of lowering the status of the English 
clerzy by encouraging an influx of Irish and “literate” curates. 
But his patronage of his own societies and his own principles 
was not very active or very aggressive. He gave his name 
and the power of his great place to Bible Societies, and the 
like; but he was not a violent partisan, even of his personal 
predilections. He did party work, but it was through private 
rather than publie channels, He was never known as a 
patron of learning; nor are we aware of any marked instances 
of his encouragement of letters, art, science, or public virtue. 
His principles and attachments, and patronage, flowed in per- 
sonal and domestic channels. The diocese of Canterbury has 
been filled by his friends or his friends’ friends. A goodly 
array of SumMNERs— nephews or sons-in-law, or sons of Bishops 
—dignify that clergy list which records two Suswenrs as the 
occupants of the two best sees in England; and what, perhaps, 
would have been called nepotism in an adherent of another 
school of theology, is in the Archbishop of CanTERBuRY con- 
doned or justified as a tribute to his domestic virtues. He 
lived in the bosom of his own family, a mild, meek, cour- 
teous gentleman — little known beyond his own circle — 
administering a great position in a spirit which did not offend 
by an excess of dignity, and cultivating all retiring virtues, 
and a little gentle relaxation in the practice of water-colour 
drawing, the mild tones and flat treatment of which branch of 
art are characteristic en in the Archiepiscopal artist. 
A little more knowledge of the world, and a freer intercourse 
with larger circles of thought, might have saved the late 
Archbishop from at least two ridiculous mistakes — mistakes, 
at least, which would have been ridiculous or even eulpable 
in one who could not fall back upon that guilelessness and 


goodness which so distinguished Dr. Sumver. —— 
B 
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Gawrtuorn, and the recommendation of a parricide to mercy on 
the ground that a person so religious as to murder her father 
and teach in a Sunday school would make an excellent colo- 
nial schoolmistress, did not ruin Dr. Sumyer, and to say this 
is a high tribute to his countervailing excellences. 

The excellent appointment which has just been made to the 
Trish primacy gives great hopes that no mistake will be made 
in selecting the new Archbishop of Canterbury. Circumstances 
have changed since 1848. A mere cipher is not now wanted 
in the highest place of the English Church. The clouds are not 
so charged with electricity as to want a large infusion of the 
negative qualities. And now the Chair of St. Avcustine may 
well bear a little more dignity, and something of power. An 
Archbishop of Canterbury need not be simply an object of good- 
tempered, perhaps of contemptuous, toleration. We admit that 
a man of marked power is out of his place at Lambeth, or, 
rather, the place is out of the man. But the recent appointment 
to Gloucester seems to announce that larger views as to the 
character of the English Episcopate than the expediency of 
helping a relative’s friends, are influencing the responsible 
adviser of the Crown. Lord Patserston, if he uses his own 
eyes, can see that it would be a sound policy to make the 

‘Primacy of England a prize, not to contending factions, 
but to the possessor of dignity, character, and influence. The 


Church will respect itself if it respects its Archbishops. | 


Common rumour, which talks about the Archbishop of Yor«, 
the Bishop of St. Davin’s, the Bishop of Batu and WELLs, or 
the Bishop of LrxcoLn, as the probable future primate, has 
made a very fair selection from the Episcopal Bench. To have 


to choose between dignity, learning, rank, and a generous zeal | 


may distract, but ought not to distress,a patron. An English- 
man born, a kind man, a respected man, a man without party 
views or party adherents, a good man, and.a dignified man— 
the list just mentioned comprises all these qualifications 
for the Primacy ; and, with such materials for choice, we would 
fain hope that a mistake is precluded. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON SLAVERY. 


HILE Mr. Sewarp describes as a sedition the little 

difficulty which has arisen in America, Mr. Lixcoxn is, 
to a certain extent, more practically employed in defining his 
own intentions with respect to slavery. His statement in 
answer to Mr. GreeLey is unusually clear; and if it had, 
under present circumstances, any practical bearing, it might 
be regarded as judicious. In his official capacity, Mr. Lix- 
coLn has to do with the Union, and not with the law of pro- 
perty in any particular State. Personally, he dislikes slavery, 
but, as President, he regards the system with dispassionate 
neutrality. If he could preserve the Union by freeing all the 
slaves, he would free them; on the opposite supposition, he 
would leave them all in slavery; and if he could effect his 
object by liberating some, and abstaining from meddling with 
the rest, no appearance of inconsistency would divert him 
from his unchanging purpose. It might be objected that the 
Union means the Constitution, which expressly prohibits 
Federal interference with slavery; but an American states- 
man would be perfectly justified in modifying the terms of 
connexion among the different States, if he could by any 
means bring them once more under the rule of a 
single Government. The objection to Mr. Lixcoin’s mani- 
festo is not that it is unjust, but that the whole con- 
troversy is altogether irrelevant. While the sound of 
the Confederate guns is heard at Washington, it is pre- 
mature to determine the principles on which the South 
is to be governed when it has been reconquered. Neither a 
Conservative nor an Abolitionist policy is likely in any degree 
to affect the result of the war. If the Government at Wash- 
ington finds itself able to abolish slavery by the stroke of a 
pen, the political motives for any violent measure will long 
before have become obsolete. Wars begin for various reasons, 
but as they proceed they become a mere trial of strength. The 
reckless or bloodthirsty Abolitionists of the North have re- 
peatedly proposed a servile insurrection in the hope that it 
would recall the Confederate armies to the defence of their 
homes. Their policy is shameless and barbarous; but if their 
anticipations were likely to be realized, it would be, perhaps, 
effective. The PrestpeEnt, not feeling himself exempt from 
the restraints of conscience and common sense, wastes his time 
in balancing alternatives which have no practical importance. 
He is willing to use the negroes, either as slaves or freemen, 
to weaken the enemies whom he hopes to reclaim, but not 
to exterminate them. The Federalists would probably fail 
in exciting a servile revolt; but if any less atrocious 
project is designed, there is no use in talking of emancipation. 


The Confederate Government, not unreasonably, threatens 
' capital punishment to any prisoner who may have assisted in 
arming slaves against their masters. The announcement that 
coloured soldiers are not to be entitled to the privileges of war, 
though not equally justifiable, can excite little surprise. 


It is certain that the various plans for raising negro regi- 
ments have not been devised for the purpose of adding to the 
military strength of the Union. The coloured citizens of 
| Massachusetts are few in number, and probably not warlike in 
| disposition. Governor Anprew intended his black recruits, 
not as reinforcements, but as living paradoxes, or walking 
advertisements of his own unprejudiced philanthropy. Unless 
they are included in the compulsory draught, the New Eng- 
land negroes will not put themselves in the way of being shot 
in the field, or sold if they are taken prisoners. They, at least, 
_ have no motive for insulting the South, especially as, accordi 
_ to Mr. Lincoty’s candid remark, they have little reason to 
feel gratitude to the North. General Hunter's levies in North 
_ Carolina were a more serious menace, until his attempt broke 
_ down through the repugnance of white soldiers to serve by the 
_ side of an inferior race. The coloured regiments of the South 
were intended as missionaries of revolt, and it was not to be 
_ expected that the Confederates should tolerate the employment 
of poisoned weapons. In New Orleans, General Butter, who 
has never affected any > es for slaves, characteristically 
uses them as a pretext for insulting his temporary subjects. 
It is, in his opinion, not surprising that negroes should becomé 
insubordinate, when they see their masters and superiors 
_ rebelling against lawful authority. As a Democrat, General 
BvTLer was once an advocate of State-rights, and he would 
have construed with the utmost strictness the prerogatives of 
the Federal Government. It is only as a military ruler, 
responsible for the control of a hostile population, that he 
thinks it prudent to compare the power of the Presipent and 
Congress over free citizens of Louisiana with the absolute 
despotism of a master over his slave. 

The Presipent will act wisely in dismissing the coloured 
population from his thoughts when he attempts to devise 
means for terminating the struggle. It is not by rendering 
peace more terrible than war that his Government can hope 
at any future time to arrive at a reasonable compromise. 
The promoters of confiscation and the recruiters of negroes. 
would force the South to persevere in the contest even if 


| resistance were as hopeless as it has lately been triumphant. 


It is wise to use every method of annoying an enemy during 
the continuance of hostilities; but a threat of penal conse- 
quences to follow on his defeat is an argument against sub- 
mission. Almost all the violent measures which have been 
supported by popular leaders in the North have been intended 
rather as expressions of animosity than as instruments of 
success; for no rational politician can have supposed that a 
single soldier would desert the Confederate ranks because 
Congress had decreed that his property should be for- 
feited, and himself punished as a felon. Mr. JEFFERSON 
Davis's threats against General Pope, and against the 
instigators of servile revolt, have a definite and _ intel- 
ligible object; but criminal legislation against the entire 
hostile community could only be justified by a proba- 
bility that menaces of punishment would induce them at 
once to lay down their arms. Nothing can be idler than the 
discussions of Democrats and Republicans as to the causes of 
successive Federal failures. When one party complains that 
the Presipent has not attacked the root of the rebellion in 
negro slavery, the adherents of the Constitution reply that the 
insurrection is only maintained by the illegal extravagance of 
the Abolitionist faction. Neither class of disputants reflects 
that the Northern armies have been defeated, not because they 
held untenable theories, but because they met with better 
soldiers, with more skilful generals, and with a hostile popu- 
lation. Fortune is, in America as well as in Europe, on 
side of large battalions; and it has happened that the Con- 
federates have almost always been more numerous at the 
decisive point. 

Philanthropy in America, like most other Federal ten- 
dencies, includes an unreasoning hatred to England. It 
would seem that West Indian Emancipation has never been 
forgiven by the less successful practitioners of Abolition in the 
United States. Many years ago, Mr. Greetey subscribed in 
aid of the cabbage-garden secession; Mr. WENDELL PHILLirs 
rounds off his speeches with bursts of indignation. against the 
common enemy; and Mr. Henry Beecuer piously finds 
expression for his animosity in his sermons and prayers. 
Mr. Casstus Cray informs admiring hearers that America 
is menaced by England, but he assures them that they may 


rely on the protection of France, and, abeve all, that the Great 
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Republic may be consoled ae: unequalled virtues of the 
Imperial family of Russia. e chronic offence of England 
consists in its antiquity, in its greatness, and in its compa- 
rative prosperity ; but a more immediate cause of irritation has 
been furnished in the desire of English speakers and writers 
to judge of current American events by probability rather 
than in accordance with their own wishes. The prophecy 
that the famous anaconda would be forced to uncoil itself 


before it had suffocated its prey, was received as an insult , 


before the event, and its fulfilment is an unpardonable wrong. 
The Federal mind has never been able to understand that the 
supposed impossibility of conquering the South was deduced, 
not from moral or sentimental sympathies, but from grossly 
material considerations. Those who had read the histories of 
former wars observed that the centre of a circle was a better 
military position than the circumference ; nor were their con- 
clusions affected by the circumstance that law and philanthropy 
were on the outside, while unnatural rebellion was moving by 
internal lines to the accomplishment of its fiendish designs. In 
a similar manner, cold-blooded financiers doubted whether an 
income of thirty millions would long support an annual expen- 
diture of two hundred. When the excitement of the struggle 
is over, reasonable Americans wil! perhaps at last discover that 
spectators must look at what they see, and not at the sight 
which they might prefer. It would be too much to hope that 
philanthropists should condescend to the vulgar level of justice, 
of charity, or of peace. 


IRISH MURDER. 


d ins Thugs are still masters of the situation in Ireland. 
It so happens, indeed, that the murder of Mr. BrappEeL 
is as yet the latest sacrifice that Celtic piety has succeeded in 
offering at the shrine of the national goddess; but the cult 
flourishes in all its glory in the hearts of a devout population. 
Murderous attempts which only fail by the purest accident, 
and murderous notices which are unquestionably meant in per- 
fect good faith, and will be punctually carried out when oppor- 
ws | serves, form the staple material of contemporary Irish 
annals. Just a week ago, a land-steward in Roscommon, who 
had incurred the censures of the Ribbon Vehmgericht, was 
shot in his own doorway, and wounded in _half-a-dozen 
P The incident is recorded quite in a matter-of-course 
style, the historian not thinking it necessary to add that the 
assassins prepense (who will perhaps take better aim next 
time) got off with the usual impunity. In the same county, 
Mr. Garyett, Sir Cuartes Dosivite’s agent, has received an 
intimation that his body will shortly be “ boured with pouder 
“and shot.” In Sligo, three landlords are just now under 
sentence of death, as per notice posted on the door of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel. They are severally informed, with 
a nice discrimination, that “ one will not long enjoy his intended 
“ new residence, the other his new-purchased property, nor the 
“ other his new-reclaimed property.” Their managers also are 
“ respectfully,” though perhaps superfluously, invited to “ re- 
“ member that it is in Ireland they are, and that Irishmen is 
“ blood-thirsty and revengeful.” In Waterford, Lord Ciirpen’s 
agent, Mr. Coates, has received directions from Dublin to 
“ engage his coffin in time,” seeing that in less than a month 
the contents of a blunderbuss will be lodged in his body. 
Similar incidents are reported from Wicklow, Meath, and West- 
meath. In Tipperary, Mr. Witt1am Scu.ty, brother of the 
popular member for Cork — the gentleman who finds it prudent 
to make the postman lay down his letters beyond pistol range 
of his residence —is still unable, as he values his life, to stir 
a step from home without the escort of a detachment of police. 
The last we hear of him is, that he went to church on Sun- 
day with two of his children, and that, on coming out, a mob 
of three hundred ruffians, undaunted by the presence of his 
hody-guard, gathered round and hooted him. Meanwhile, 
the noonday assassin of BrappELL remains at large, safe in 
the protection of a public opinion which invariably sides with 
murder and murderers. For six weeks together the man 
Hayes has defied, rather than eluded, all the attempts of the 
police to capture him. The other day he was actually seen 
somewhere in Sligo by two constables in plain clothes, but 
the alarm was given by a friend, and he was instantly 
surrounded by forty confederates, who were evidently ready 
to fight in the holiest of causes. He may or may not be 
caught at last; but it is clear that the peasantry of half-a-dozen 
counties are in league to baffle law and justice. It remains to 


_ be seen whether even such a bribe as the 300/. offered by an 


Executive which seems to be at its wit’s end will avail to buy 
off the guilty sympathies which make a whole people the 
iriend and champion of the murderer. 

It is this wide-spread popular sympathy with crime and the 


criminal] that makes one ready to despair of that “ regeneration 
“ of the sister country ” of which we have all heard so much, 
but seen so little. Ireland is a country where, as a Longford 
witness naively said the other day, “many very decent people 
“are fond of murderers.” And the sort of 
whom Ireland is fond are just the very worst and most 
detestable sort that the earth has seen since the day of Cain. 
| The favourite Irish type of murder is agrarian murder — 
which means murder in cold blood, murder on principle and 
| system, murder without the excuse of natural human passion, 
_ murder planned and prepared for weeks beforehand, murder 
| which dogs its victim and waits its opportunity, murder done 
| for hire at the bidding of a secret tribunal. This is the type 
of crime that Ireland delights to honour, cherish, and protect, 
and that unites a whole community in the sacred bond of active 
or passive complicity. There are murders and murderers in* 
all countries as bad as any to be found on the records of Irish 
crime, if we only look at the single act of the single 
criminal; but it is the damning feature of murder in 
Treland that the guilt of one becomes by adoption 
the guilt of many. The Irish assassin is a representative 
man. He acts not for himself alone, but for a vast con- 
stituency. His deeds of blood are owned and approved by 
half a nation. It is no exaggeration, but the merest matter 
of fact, to say that there is more blood-guiltiness in one such 
crime as the assassination of BrappeLt than in a whole year’s 
calendar of murders on this side of the Channel, for the simple 
reason that, where the English murderer has one accomplice 
before or after the fact, the Irish numbers his confederates by 
the hundred. And because this multitudinous complicity is 
the distinctive characteristic of crime in Ireland, all the or- 
dinary appliances of detective police and penal justice fail, and 
cannot but fail. The chancesare always that a criminal whom 
society takes under its protection will not be caught. If 
caught, it is quite uncertain whether a jury will be found to 
convict him; and, if convicted and executed, he dies in all 
the odour of popular sanctity and ye ree Quite apart 
from the pretentious and blundering inefficiency of which the 
Irish police has given more than one recent illustration, it 
seems hopeless to think of eradicating crime in Tipperary by 
the same processes which answer the ends of justice in 
Middlesex. 

Without undertaking to devise a policy for an Executive 
which, so far as we can make out, is just now content to look 
on in helpless inaction while things are daily going from bad 
to worse, we may at least remark that one or two Irish land- 
lords appear to have got hold of a sound principle which may 
perhaps be found susceptible of more than one application. 
Lord Ciirpen and Sir Cuartes Domvite have, we are told, 
adopted the plain common-sense view that collective crime 
calls for collective pains and penalties, and that, where an 
entire district is notoriously in league with the criminal, it 
ought to pay for its guilty sympathies. They have, accord- 
ingly, given their respective tenantries to understand that 
if any harm befalls their agents, Mr. Coates and Mr. 
Garnett, every man of them will be forthwith evicted. 
As there seems to be no doubt whatever that the 
authors of the threatening notices served on those gentlemen 
are universally known in their neighbourhoods, and that the 
tenants have the power of preventing the execution of the 
murderous menaces, there is not a word to be said against the 
justice of such a course. It would be absurd to object to the 
innocent being punished with the guilty (even if the objection 
were in itself conclusive), when the fact is that all are more or 
less guilty together. We learn that this simple and obvious ex- 
pedient has been so far successful that the author of one of the 
notices in question is already discovered. While the Ros- 
common police detectives, with an apathy that looks like imbe- 
cility, actually refused to give themselves the slightest trouble 
about the threatening notice served on Sir Cuartes DomvILe’s 
agent —on the ridiculous plea that they could do nothing 
without preliminary informations sworn against somebody in 
particular Sir Cuartes Domvite’s practical appeal to the 
enlightened self-interest of his tenants at once elicited the 
name of the offender. This is a highly instructive little faet, 
and conveys a hint which might, we think, be turned to good 
use. A counter-combination of landlords against tenants is 
not, in itself, a thing to be desired; but if the amiable Lorp- 
Lieutenant and his gifted Carer SecreTary eannot discover 
some effectual mode of dealing with the Ribbon conspirators, 
it is impossible to blame men who take the shortest way to 
protect themselves and their agents from the assassin. 

In the meantime, it would be very satisfactory to sce 
some overt sign that the spiritual pastors and masters of the 
finest peasantry in the world interest themselves in the 
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better observance of the Sixth Commandment. There is, we 
believe, no real doubt that murder is wrong according to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church (though Mr. WaaLtey 
asserts the ), and it would be creditable to the priests 
and bishops of that Church to make some effort to impress 
this fact upon their flocks. As it is certain that assassination 
is quite as objectionable, in a religious point of view, as mixed 
education, and that it is quite as unorthodox to sereen and 
shelter assassins as it is to withhold contributions to Peter’s 
Pence, or to impugn the divine right of the Porr’s temporal 
power, there is no apparent reason why the same zeal should 
not be displayed against Ribbonism which is never wanting 
on behalf of the distinctive tenets of Ultramontanism. At all 
events it strikes one that the posting of nturderous notices on 
Jiapel doors is a form of sacrilege which might appropriately 

{i forth a rousing altar denunciation. It is not pleasant to 
be forced to the conclusion that Dr. Cutten and his brethren 
only disapprove of murder languidly and in the abstract. 


COTTON, 


f tg old law of discovery, that necessity is the mother of 
inveution, has been so uniformly verified in almost every 
great industrial crisis, that it is matter of some astonishment 
that so little should yet have been done to find a substitute for 
American cotton. fixed idea which seems to have pos- 
sessed our manufacturers, that it was their destiny to go on 
for ever buying New Orleans cotton in the Liverpool market, 
has perhaps. been the chief cause of the absence of that 
special ingenuity which an unlooked-for difficulty is expected 
to bring forth. Whether the slavery of English enterprise to 
the old conditions of trade will last as long as the servitude of 
the negroes who have hitherto provided the only accepted 
staple, remains still in some uncertainty. t cotton may 
be procured elsewhere than in America, in quantity and 
quality sufficient for all our needs, is abundantly proved, and 
nothing but a little more assurance of the permanence of 
high prices, or a little less timidity on the part of the English 
manufacturers, is required to free England and the rest of the 
world from humiliating and perilous dependence on a single 
capricious source of supply. Time will assuredly solve the 
problem, either by the dubious and remote event of a complete 
restoration of the old trade with the Southern States of America 
or by the firm establishment of rival markets. No apathy on 
the part of our consumers of the raw product will prevent this 
result, however grievous may be the delay caused by their 
want of enterprise. But apart from the relief to be looked for 
from the opening of new markets, there is always the possi- 
bility that a still more effectual help may be derived from the 
discovery of substitutes for the indispensable material itself. 
It is not so very long since the improvements in the growth 
of cotton gave the calicoes of Manchester the superiority. in 
cheapness which enabled them to supplant in great measure 
the older fabrics of wool and flax, and it is certainly possible 
that some other of the numerous textile staples of the world 
may, under new conditions, go far to supplement, if not alto- 
gether to replace, the cotten which has become the exclusive 
object of Manchester faith. The mere announcement of such 
a discovery is but a very small step towards this 
desideratum, but it is satisfactory to know that men’s minds 
are being turned in the right direction, even though the first 
flash of light should turn again to darkness. The discovery 
whic has been lately announced of a perfect substitute for 
cotton may come to nothing when it is tested by an attempt 
to introduce it on a large scale; but a material which is pro- 
nounced by a gentleman of long experience in the cotton 
trade to be all that can be desired, may possibly prove the 
means of revolutionizing the industry of Lancashire, and is at 
any rate deserving of the most careful examination. Ail that 
Mr. WRIGLEY can speak to is the colour, length, and fineness 
of the sample he inspected; and it rests upon the assurance 
of the inventor alone that the material is at least as strong as 
cotton, and can be supplied im large quantity at sixpence per 
pound. If these allegations should be confirmed, the ope- 
vatives of Lancashire need not starve for want of raw 
material on which to work; and though experience 
teaches us not to be over sanguine about such supposed 
discoveries, there is nothing to make the production of 
« perfect substitute for cotton a hopeless enterprise. From 
the sample to the bulk, from the imenting room to the 
factory, is a long step, which has proved too much for many a 
sanguine inventor, Poor CLavssen was at one time thought 
to have achieved suecess by his ingenious preparation of flax- 
cotton; but years have away, and the material has not 
established itself in the trade, while the unhappy inventor has 
become the inmate of a madhouse. In every such case dis- 


prepared speci 
habits of trade may be insurmountable ; the capital required 
for the change of machinery may be s0 great as to dis- 
courage the enterprise even of millionaires; and the price 
calculated in the absence of demand may be very dif- 
ferent from that at which the markets of the world can 
supplied. These were the difficulties which impeded 
attempt recently made to find a substitute for in 
manuiacture of paper. Such materials were to be had in 
abundance ; but those that were fitted to et = first-rate 

r were dearer than rags themselves, and the only cheap 
fibres turned out the straw and other papers which are the 
torment of the readers of penny journals. Still, a great deal 
was done to relieve the paper trade, and as much or more may 
very possibly be effected in the more important manufacture 
which is now paralysed by the contentions of the American 
States. 


This suggestion is not the only gleam of which 
comes just now to relieve the despair which has threatened 
to overwhelm the Lancashire operatives. The latest accounts 


from the Past show, it is true, a slight reaction from the 
sudden animation which had stimulated the merchants and 
growers of Indig; but it may be confidently expected that 
a brief continuance of current prices will suffice to 
establish the export trade from that country on a, 
footing which not even the cessation of the American war 
and the partial revival of the industry of the Confederates will 
be able wholly to displace. And such an event is as little as 
ever to be anticipated. The desperate struggle in Virginia 
does not promise any early termination of hostilities, and 
even if the South should be more successful in their attack on 
the Northern capital than their enemies were before Richmond, 
it is not at all certain that the tenacity of the North—the one 
creditable quality that the Federals have displayed—will yield 
to a peace on such terms as Mr. Jerrerson Davis might be 
disposed to dictate from Washington. There is probably a 
long respite yet for rival producers before the competition of 
America can again be seriously felt; and those who speak 
with the largest experience are by no means the most sanguine 
of a complete restoration of the old trade on the scale whith 
European necessities will require. It was with difficulty fiiit 
production kept pace with our constantly growing demand 
even before the interruption of the war and the blockade, and 
the ground that has been lost by the diversion of industry 
into other channels, and by the destructive consequences of the 
war, cannot, by any possibility, be regained until after the 
lapse of many — The price of cotton is, after all, the 
determining influence upon the course of trade, and it would 
be contrary to all experience to suppose that the upward 
tendency of prices which has been manifest for years 
will not be greatly enhanced, whatever may be the 
end of the present struggle, and at whatever time 
that result may be arrived at. With this almost certain 
fact before us, we may look with confidence to the steady 
progress of a rival trade with other countries for the 
same or some equivalent commodity; and the real cause for 
anxiety is not the ultimate fate of our cotton manufacture 
so much as the distress which the period of transition is 
bringing with it. 

It is much to be lamented that there should be any 
difference of opinion as to the course to be taken for 
the purpose of tiding over the intermediate time of trial, 
and still more, that the millowners alone should be the 
dissentients from the feeling of the country at large. It is 
not fair to assume that the possession of a cotton mill, with 
the wealth which it has produced and the responsibilities 


‘which it entails, of necessity implies the hard and selfish 


temper with which many of the manufacturers have been 
charged. There are some, at least, among them against whom 
such an imputation would be incredible; but unquestionably 
the tone of their advocates in the press is not such as to re- 
assure the suspicious. It is too late now to be talking of the 
efforts which will be made at some distant time. If buta 
tenth part of the authentic accounts"which are from 
the distressed districts are true, the mischief would surely 
have gone far enough to call for instant and energetic measures. 
The millowners as a body owe it to themselves and their 
position, not merely, as many we hope are doing, to give in- 
direct relief to their own workpeople, but to take the lead in 
the organization by which it is attempted to grapple with the 
crisis. If their countrymen look to them to come 

in the prominent way which their means and their obliga- 


tions seem to require, it is not with any desire to throw the © 


whole barden on those who in happier times reaped the whole 
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of the chief manufacturing industry of 5 
wide field from which subscriptions for Lancashire 
have poured in leaves it beyond a doubt that, however great the 
distress may become, the liberality of the whole British 
Empire will be sufficient to meet it; and if those immediately 
conneeted with Lancashire factories are expected to be among 
the first to step in to the help of their own workmen, they 
will not find themselves without effectual co-operation from 
every class. Many circumstances have contributed to shake 
the influence of what threatened at one time to be the domi- 
nant school of English politicians. Few persons will affect 
to regret the collapse of many of the pretensions of the 
sect which submitted to the leadership of Mr. Bricut; but 
Manchester economists have nevertheless dofle good service, 
and it would not be desirable that so energetie an element 
should be utterly eliminated from among the influences of the 
country as it would be if the manufacturers should be, or 
even be supposed to be, entirely unequal to the crisis which 
has fallen upon them. Political economy has, perhaps, 
not much to do with the measures to taken to 
meet a temporary calamity. The very essence of the 
science is to ignore the partial and fleeting disturbances which 
the force of habit and the course of trade introduce into its 
laws. It looks only to the effects to be produced in the long 
run, and to this extent only does it afford safe practical 
guidance. Transient difficulties must be dealt with on con- 
siderations too complex to enter into the ordinary reasonings 
of economists ; and nothing would be more fatal to the progress 
of science than the cant of affecting to follow its dictates in 
matters with which it never professed to deal. 


SHYNESS, 


T is of two Anglo-Italian boys, sent over here to be 
turned into complete Englishmen, and plunged, accordingly, 
head-foremost into the mare magnum of one of our public schools, 
that, on being asked what they had been taught by their forei 
tutors, they replied, singing, dancing, and pretty behaviour. fin 
that pretty behaviour was included, let us hope, self- ion 
under difficulties, and that positive quality, whatever it may be 
called, which is opposite to bashfulness— otherwise, we do not 
envy them the process of their acclimatization. We trust, however, 
that the Italian half of their nature was, for the time being, 
sufficiently in the ascendant to secure them against that odd 
infirmity, the natural outgrowth of the English half, which forms 
the subject of the present essay. So exclusively, indeed, is shyness 
supposed to be a part of the English character, that the substantive 
Englishman seems inextricably appropriated to the adjective shy, 
as, in the language of the railway station, a gentleman belongs to 
his dog. We sometimes talk of a raw Scotchman—never, as far as 
our experience extends, of a shy one —whilst a shy Frenchman, a 
shy Inshman, and a shy American, represent, if such a mode of 
speaking may be allowed, the positive, the comparative, and the 
superlative degrees, of impossibility. Such being the case, it 
a not be uninteresting to inquire what shyness is, why it takes 
rank as a peculiarly English teristic, and whether it does 
not carry with it certain compensations which make it doubtful 
whether we should be gainers on the whole if it could be 
eliminated from our nature. 

Shyness, we should say, might be described as a kind of in- 
verted vanity, or perhaps, less uncharitably, of inverted self-esteem. 
It is of course modified by the endless proey | of circumstances, 
and shot through by a thousand complicated shades of character ; 
but this always continues, we think, whatever the shift of the 
pattern, to be the central thread of the woof. The shy man is 
oppressed by a sense that there is a want of harmony between 
what he is, and what he appears to be. That reasonable good 
opinion of oneself without which it is difficult to be easy 
and agreeable in society, which acts without any distinct 
consciousness on our like insensible perspiration, in 
maintaining the inward health and equilibrium, is, as it were, 
chilled driven in upon the system. And the results which 
follow are sufficiently analogous to the mischief produced by an 
eruption which is improperly checked. This, we think, accounts 
for the odd veins of shyness which often lie hid in minds where 
no one would e to find them. Grattan, for instance, was, 
— the boldest and bitterest speaker of his time; but, if his 

ealth were drunk at a public dinner, he was as incapable of 
stringing two reasonable sentences together by way of thanks, as 
the veriest D candidate who is forced to implicit 
confidence in his hat. The reason was, we think, that in his 
natural sphere he could trust himself. The inner man and the 
outer man ‘worked harmoniously together, because he had acquired, 
by long experience or otherwise, the certainty that when he was 
called upon to embody an idea, the native growth of his intellect, 
his powers of execution would not fail him; but this eonfidence 
deserted him whenever he was restricted to the arms ef courtesy. 
There he was out of his element, and, being a man of sincere and 

temper, as soon as he found himself in e false position, he 
succumbed to-shame and confusion of face, and stood up in a state 
of moral chaos, like Balaam the prophet, with every disposition 
to curse his fellow-worshippers heartily, yet compelled to bless 


them altogether. On the other hand, we have always heard that 
when masquerades were in fashion, the people who kept them 
alive — who found wit, and sarcasm, and noise, and iness of 
re — were not the impudent members of society, but persons 
who, upon common occasions, were notoriously shy and reserved. 
Upon the former, apparently, the unusual tion in which they 
were placed ope: as a restraint and a clog. To the latter, the 
mere fact that the usual and conventional state of things which 
sat upon them, like Sinbad’s old man of the sea, was removed 
for an instant, gave a lightness and elasticity of feeling which 
urged them on to a thousand follies. Their difficulty always having 
been to make the inner-and the outer man harmonize satisfactorily 
to themselves, they discovered, to their great delight, that the 
very essence of the masquerade was, that, till it was over, the 
inner man was entirely to be suppressed and forgotten. Under 
the influence of this discovery, they were like prisoners suddenly 
liberated, and were ready to dance, and shout, and sing from the 
mere instinct of unexpected freedom. Following the same line of 
thought, we find that, where the reciprocal duties of thought and 
action are regulated from without — where, either by law or con- 
ventional necessity, no alternative is left to a man—shyness 
usually ceases to molest him. Her aspectis terrible only in a region 
of mist and uncertainty. We feel, it is true, under the shadow of 
her presence, a nervous dread of the opinion of others, but only so 
long as that opinion is unexpressed. soon as it begins to spe: 
in human tones, like the h Glas of Fergus M‘Ivor, it loses at 
once its power. "Whatever real value it may have is retained; but 
that value can be weighed and estimated, and if on examination 
it is found to be entirely worthless, it is entirely disregarded. 
Accordingly, a man may be shy at an evening party, and yet act in 
private theatricals, where he knows every one ex him to do 
certain fixed things, and utter certain wre bssing paces! without 
the smallest embarrassment. He may hesitate and stammer in 
asking a young lady to dance, and yet propose a candidate for the 
county, if publie opinion calls upon him to do so, with the mos: 
perfect fluency and self-possession. Nay, further —even in casts 
where the shyness felt arises from some shortcoming, or blunder, 
or untowardness of behaviour, and is, therefore, natural and justi- 
fiable —as soon as the penalty dreaded, whatever it be, has been 
incurred —as soon as the suffering to be undergone has defined and 
limited itself within certain bounds, the sense of shame is over. 
We doubt not, for instance, that Miss Edgeworth’s bashful young 
lady, who went, as we are told, to # ball with a black shoe on one 
foot and a white one on the other—though she suffered agonics 
till the opinion of the room on the subject had been pronounced — 
danced, nevertheless, as soon as the laugh against her had 
exhausted itself, with perfect composure, and went home quite 
unaffected by the incident. 

e c er, c among those 
shyness is commonly that of other 
nations, what we should fix upon would be the habit of suppress- 
ing emotion. The first thing, we believe, which astonishes an 
English boy, on being introduced to Homer, is the abundant tears 
which are shed by the noblest heroes of the story. Achilles 
weeps — Menelaus weeps — Ulysses weeps on the smallest provo- 
cation; nor does this display of ge, appear to have been 
thought, by their contemporaries then, or by their fellow-country- 
men in after ages, as less suitable to their c ters and positions, 
than: to those of Andromache or Cassandra. Such being the case, 
the fifth-form boy, who would feel himself dishonoured in his 
own eyes if he gave way at a tragedy or melodrama, marvels at 
the readiness with which the Urydi igor ijoHwv melt into, what 
seems to him to be, inexplicable weakness. Nor is this contempt 
for tears confined to the young. It is apparently taken for granted, 
as part of the manly character, in society, in business, in literature ; 
and yet those fine lines of Scott’s : — 

But woe awaits a + when 
She sees the tears of boarded men— 


would apparently have been mou ible to the gallant besiegers 
of Troy. We bene however, that the somewhat scornful 
astonishment which is aroused in the undeveloped English mind 
when it is first called to pathize with the anaes 
demigods of Tlium, would have been retaliated upon us tenfold, 
and possibly in a spirit of sounder wisdom, by those brilliant 
Acheeans, if they could have been introduced to a Shios instead of 
a diog avo. They could hardly have been made to understand how 
a full-grown man, unimpeachable in point of bodily stature and 
mental cultivation, could be prevented from taking his fair share 
in the business and enjoyments of life, and throttled, as it were, 
into awkwardness and insignificance, by a timidity in trifles for 
which he could give no reason, and allege no excuse. This view 
of weeping be taken as typical of the English character — 
as a proof of the value which we set upon the power of 
suppressing emotion, and of presenting an iron front to 
sorrows and misfortunes whenever they fall upon us. More- 
over, if such an indisputable fact require further confirma- 
tions, we could have them in crowds. The fiercest mur- 
derer extorts a reluctant sympathy (on week days, at any 
rate), even from the part of the British public, if he 
dies — that is, if he crushes down the thoughts and feelings 
whic wrymen age to his situation. Besides this, there are a 
thousand pop stories, which derive their whole effect from 
—— in upon, and harmonizing with, this keynote of our 
national disposition. If we could suppose that the surgeon of the 
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sinking ship, who replied to his shrieking informant, “ Well, that 
is no business of mine, you had better go and tell the first-lieu- 
tenant,” did not really care for being drowned —if the impertur- 
bable Briton, in the blazing hotel on the Rhine, who sjmply cursed 
the terrified waiter for 
nine, did not really care for being burned alive—if the drunken 
collier, who was roused by masked demons, glimmering through 
the darkness under phosphoric light, and then told that he was in 
hell, did not reall ad everlasting damnation when he placidly 
observed, “ Indeed, can you tell me whether one Joe Collins is here?” 
They would represent themselves to our apprehensions, one and all, 
as insensible utes and the humour of the situation vanishes 
at once. The whole joke consists in the steadiness with which the 
character, together with its habits, natural and acquired, keeps its 
ply, however odd and unexpected the combination of circum- 
stances which start up around it may be. And looking at them 
from that point of view, it may be observed that all such stories, 
and their name is legion, point in the same direction — namely, to 
the fact that the suppression of outward emotion is one of the 
main characteristics of the Englishman. We need not add that 
Frenchmen, Irishmen, &c., are (and ancient Greeks probably were) 
formed in this respect, whether for good or evil, of a different clay. 
The channels through which the current of their inner nature 
communicates with the external world are freer, wider, and less 
obstructed. The whole character pours itself easily through them, 
instead of fretting and ch 
imprisoned within. Now, if the ordinary English nature were also 
an unimpassioned nature, we be, as indeed 
men are, cold, stiff, and ungenial, without being shy; but this is 
by no means universally, or indeed commonly, the case, And the 
consequence is, that there is a constant struggle going on between 
the vehemence of the real temper below, and the strength of the 
icy crust which has been breathed upon it by custom and conven- 
tion above. This in susceptible iota, icularly if they are full 
of Rite wpe and keenly alive to the influence of others, produces 
a painful sense of discord and confusion, which, according to the 
best of our belief, is the fountain-head of English shyness. 
Whether that English shyness be altogether an evil, is another 
matter. It certainly isa morbid form of imaginative sympathy. 
And if we could have the imaginative pathy without the 
disease, we should unquestionably find ourselves in a better plight. 
Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, would tell us that such was the case in 
the full and free development of their heroic nature, among his 
prehistoric Achzean chiefs; and we daresay he is right. But, 
among ourselves, we think that some degree of shyness is not un- 
desirable or ungraceful in early youth, The lad who is not shy is 
very apt to be ofa self-occupied and ungenial character, careless 
of the opinion of others only because he is always thinking of 
himself. His interests, his acquirements, his possessions, his 
intentions, are ever uppermost in his mind. e is, therefore, 
not unlikely to build up a wall of self-conceit between himself 
and his fellow-men, which permanently arrests the growth of his 
faculties, and tends especially to blunt and dwarf the imagination. 
This, to practical people who sneer at poetry, may seem no great 
evil; but we are not speaking of the literary imagination alone. 
It — not to escape their notice that the moral use of that 
great faculty, higher even than the intellectual, is to give its pos- 
sessor sympathy with, and insight into, all that concerns mankind. 
Whenever, therefore, we find, as is common enough, parents or 
guardians imitating the example of Lord Chestertield, and 
endeayouring to force ease of manner upon the young, we think 
them, as the expression itself seems to show, deplorably in error. 
A stripling who begins by being shy, in that his imagination is 
perpetually at work, and sensitively alive to every shift and 
shadow of turning in the temper and demeanour of others, is more 
likely to acquire a knowledge of men than the self-satisfied young 
gentleman who, at sixteen, is perfectly “lord of himself” in any 
society. There are, unquestionably, certain easy and gracious 
natures, endowed with a nameless charm which no education can 
give or even take away, who from first to last preserve the sim- 
plicity of children, and fascinate, without effort or self-conscious- 
ness, just as a rose-tree blossoms, or a bird flies—of them 
we are not speaking. Let us praise God for them — but 
nascuntur, non fiunt. In ordinary cases we believe that 
perfect good breeding, which implies tact ahd a kindly per- 
ception of men’s motives, and wishes, and even weaknesses, is more 
likely to ripen out of our natural shyness than out of that prema- 
ture self-possession which is sometimes coveted for the young b 
their over-anxious friends. We are speaking emphatically of the 
young; because elderly shyness, even if it be not entirely extir- 
pated from odd holes and corners in the character, must not be 
allowed, if we may use the colloquialism, to say that its soul is its 
own. Any one who, after a certain time of life — passed, of course, 
under ordinary circumstances—permits it at all to domineer over his 
soul, to fetter his conversation, or embarrass his conduct, must be 
the victim of a low-fever type of vanity which indicates weak- 
ness, somewhere or other, in the mental constitution. In this 
respect, however, men of ave sense generally get their 
education finished for them by society, within a reasonable time. 
They soon learn that, whether they talk or are silent, whether they 
stand awkwardly making faces in a corner of the room or sit down 
like Christians in a chair, whether they wear a white neckcloth or a 
black one at a dinner party, no perceptible change is produced in 
the relations of the universe. The sun equally rises and sets — 
the Derby is decided, and the Parliament dissolved — and, what is 


ing him before the specified hour of | 


against the barriers which keep it | 


they may have chosen, nobody cares. As soon as this last in. 
teresting fact is brought home to the consciousness of the sufferer, 
a favourable crisis supervenes. He slowly takes his natural place, 
falls gradually into his natural style of conversation, and en by 
satisfying himself that, after all, in the ocean of human life, he 

| as good and as well-rounded a drop as most of the surroundi 

| drops by whose juxtaposition he was of old so grievously em- 
barrassed and oppre: 


HEROES. 


AT isa hero? This question, like many other questions, 

is more readily put than answered. The hero proper is more 
easily recognised than defined, and the difficulty is increased b 
the way in which the word hero is often used. A hero is 
necessarily a brave man, but every brave man is by no means 
necessarily a hero, And it is no sort of di ment to this or 
| that brave man to say that he is not a hero, ithout being a 
hero, he may very likely be something else quite as good, or, it 
may be, better. 

We assume that the word hero, in its strict sense, implies 
soldiership. The qualities of the hero are essentially military 
| qualities, which — a state of war as the necessary condition 

en we apply the word to persons whose excel- 


, of their display. 
_ lence is not of a military kind, we do it in a sort of metaphorical 
way. We mean that they re , in their own walk of life, 
qualities analogous to those which the hero displays in the path of 
warfare. So it is with the word martyr. Primarily, it means one 
who gives up his life for his religion; in a metaphorical or allusive 
| sense, it is applied to any one who makes any great sacrifice for 

principle of any kind. Such a man is not = martyr, any 
more than the other is really a hero; but he displays, in his own 
walk of life, qualities analogous to those which the martyr displays 
in his. Of course, when we once begin to use words in this 
secondary and metaphorical sort of way, the door is opened to 
infinite abuses of them. But they may be fairly used in a secondary 
way, as long as there is a real analogy between the secondary use 
and the primary. When people talk of a man being “a martyr to 
the gout,” or when the hand-bills call Blondin “the hero of 
Niagara,” they are simply talking nonsense; there is nothing in 
the case analogous to martyrdom or to heroism. But no one would 
scruple to apply, in a secondary and metaphorical sense, the name 
heroine to persons like Grace wage | or Miss Nightingale; and if 
aman makes a great sacrifice to political, instead of to religious 
conviction, we may fairly call him, in the same secondary and 
metaphorical sense, a martyr. 

The hero, then, is a soldier; but it would seem that he must be a 
soldier in a particular sort of warfare. There is hardly room for 
him in a war scientifically carried on to obtain some dynastic or 
diplomatic end. The hero must, to ae meaning to a meaningless 
phrase, fight for an idea. He must fight, not rp | as a matter of 
professional duty, but because his whole heart and soul is in the 
cause. There is very little room for heroes in wars carried on to 
settle successions, to rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of 
power. In the Seven Years’ War, in the War of the Spanish or 
of the Austrian Succession, we may conceive particular heroic acts— 
acts showing that their doer had the undeveloped stuff of a hero 
in him; but we can hardly conceive the appearance of the hero 
himself on a great scale. Marlborough, Kugene, and Frederick 
were great captains; but no man who uses words in their right 
places would call them heroes. Go back a century, and you see 
the difference. The Thirty Years’ War was, in its origin, strictly a 
war of principles—a war capable of producing heroes ; and one hero 
at least it did produce in the person of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
hero, to be a hero, must know what he is fighting for; he must fight 
in some definite cause of right, or what he may Lonestly hold to 
be right; he must fight for some clear principle of religion, or 
freedom, or nationality, which can really carry a man’s heart and 
conscience along with it. In an ordinary war, the soldier, and 
even the general, may have very faint notions as to what the war 
is about. This is no sort of blame to them. They do their profes- 
sional duty ; and if the war be unjust, the sin rests not with them, 
but with the Government which ordered the war. Being soldiers, it 
is their duty to fight; but they might have escaped the duty of 
fighting by not becoming soldiers. But the hero not only feels it his 
duty to fight, being a soldier—he feels it his duty to become a soldier 
in order to fight. His sword is devoted to the discharge of a per- 
sonal duty. When he feels that that duty demands his services, he 
would feel it a sin upon his soul if he allowed his sword to lie 
idle in its scabbard. 

The hero, then, is an exceptional sort of person, to be looked for 
only in an exceptional kind of warfare. It would be too much to 
say that there is necessarily something barbaric and irregular 
about the hero himself, but it is certain that heroes are found more 
thick upon the ground where the state of things is somewhat 
barbaric and irregular, The hero is most in his element in Wars 
of Religion, Wars of Independence, and the like, whose character 
differs essentially from o wars between two Powers. Such 
wars call forth man’s very noblest feelings and qualities; but they 
have their special dangers about them. They are i in 
their very nature; they are an appeal from written municipal or 
international law to the higher a of eternal right. The hero 
commonly is, formally and technically, a rebel or a pirate. He 
usually plays a desperate game, which nothing but a fair hope 


more to their purpose, whichever of the alternatives named above 


of success can justify, There is, then, a certain t of lawless- 
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ness in the heroic character. In a certain sense it is true, not of 
Achilles only, but of the hero in general, that , 


Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis, 
He is an exceptional, irregular person to whom ordinary laws 


do not apply. f he were not so, he could not do his own work ; 
but it is clear that this element of lawlessness in the heroic character 


is a very dangerous one. The hero has broken through Jaw when 
technical law was really not right, but wrong. He is, therefore, 
perpetually open to temptations to set himself above law in 
general. He who begins by breaking bad laws may end by break- 
ing ye ones. Men have before now begun as deliverers and 
ended as ts. 


tyran 

Closely connected with the necessary lawlessness of the hero 
are. certain other pera which are equally necessary and 
equally rs t would not do to-say that the hero must 
necessaril a fool; but it is clear that he must do many things 
which ordinary prudence would condemn as folly. In truth, as 
he appeals from the law which he breaks to a higher law, so he 
appeals from the prudence which he despises to a higher prudence. 
As he instinctively knows what he ought to do, so he instinctively 
knows what he can do. As he is most righteous when he is 
breaking through ordinary law, so he is most wise when he is 
despising ordinary prudence. But this is an irregular and dan- 
gerous sort of wisdom, just as the other is an irregular and dan- 
gerous sort of morality. All depends on one man’s intuition of 
what is right and what is wise. The habit of despising ordinary 
prudence and ordinary law, in those exceptional cases when they 
are simply mischievous restraints, may lead to a habit of despising 
them when pens hy quite in their right places, and when the 
hero is as much bound to obey them as another man. The 
wisdom of the hero, in short, is of a kind which the least push in 
the wrong direction may at once convert into folly. 

So again, in one sense, the most utter abnegation of self is an 
essential part of the heroic character. The hero will be at any 
moment ready to sacrifice himself and all that he has, his very 
reputation and glory, for the cause to which he has devoted 
himself. But if self-sacrifice be essential to the hero, self-con- 
fidence and self-appreciation are no less so. Trampling on ordi- 
nary law, despising ordinary prudence, he must be his own guide, 
his own measure of what is right and wise. Here, again, he is 
beset with dangers. Such a man may, by a very slight inclination 
the wrong way, become arrogant, overbearing, intolerant even of 
friendly and judicious opposition. The constant remark of his- 
torians as to men being spoiled by prosperity, losing their heads 
amid the happiness and glory of victory, applies to none so much 
as to men who have more or less of the hero in their composition. 

We need hardly say that the heroic character, as the highest 
type of the military character, implies every virtue which we look 
on as implied in the perfection of that character. The hero must 
not only be brave, but generous, courteous, forbearing, merciful. 
Cruelty is as alien to the heroic character as cowardice itself. 
But we must remember to how great an extent cruelty in war is a 
matter of degree — a question of the varying opinions of different 
ages and countries. We must remember, again, that the hero is 
commonly engaged in a sort of warfare which, above all, excites 
the passions, and where what would be called wanton cruelty in 
ordinary war may be plausibly represented as justifiable revenge. 
Much may be condoned in a life-and-death struggle between 
Greeks and Turks, or even between Hungarians pa Austrians, 
which would be utterly indefensible in an ordinary political war 
between England and France. But though the standard of mercy 
and cruelty may be allowed to fluctuate, the hero must always be 
merciful according to the standard of his own time and place. 
And in all times and places he must have the virtue with which 
no time or place dispenses—faithfulness to his word. 

It seems to follow, then, that the hero is altogether an ex- 
ceptional sort of person, who can arise only in an exceptional state 
of things. He is, himself, one of the noblest forms of humanity, 
but his presence implies something wrong somewhere. In a 
— and well-ordered state of things the hero is out of place. 

ad Greece been free and prosperous, there could have been no 
room for Kanares; had Italy been free and prosperous, there could 
have been no room for Garibaldi. The hero is essentially the 
champion of oppressed right against overweening wrong. The 
earliest of the character comes before us in the legendary form 
of Heracles and Siegfried, the smiters of giants and ns. In 
authentic history, it takes the form of the smiters of foreign in- 
vaders and domestic tyrants. In the Old Testament, we meet with 
the hero in the form of the Judge —the irregular and occasional 
deliverer raised up to break the yoke of Midianites or Philistines. 
But in re and well-governed kingdoms and republics heroes 
do not arise. Rome and Venice produced a never- wey: stock of 
great men—men just t enough, and not too great; but of all 
places in the world a discreet and orderly aristocracy is the last 
where heroes are to be looked for. The elder Scipio had more of 
the heroic character than most Romans; he had precisely that 
self-confidence which is needed in the founder or deliverer, but 
which is out of place in the general or magistrate of ordinary 
times. The hero of New Carthage and of Zama lived to set him- 
self above the law, and he was therefore one of the very few illus- 


nian royalty were more fertile in this icular form of greatness. 
In Alcibiades we see the heroic gifts without the heroic graces. In 


of Macedon and Pyrrhus of Epirus. If we look at them from a 
different point of view, we must not forget that each of them was, 
in his own eyes, the champion of Hellas against the Barbarian. 
The nature of the heroic character will, perhaps, best be under- 
stood by comparing the hero with one of the best and greatest of 
men was not hero. Garibaldi and 
same ect singleness 0 unswayed by a single 
thought. But Garibaldi ls ero, while Washington certainly 
was not one. There is no occasion to exalt either of such illus- 
trious names at the expense of the other. Washington was great 
by dint of the purest possible are 4 combined with the soundest 
ible common sense. Hence he was equally great in war and 
in peace; he made no errors in either; he always did the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way. Garibaldi, on the 
other hand, has all along completely Tosken down as a politician, 
and he has at last failed even in his own special calling. But, if 
Washington was free from Garibaldi’s weakness, neither did he 
Garibaldi’s strength. If Garibaldi is utterly — of 
the political wisdom which guided Washington through his eight 
years’ Presidency, tery was equally incapable of the heroic 
contempt of all ordinary law and ordi rudence which 
delivered the Two Sicilies from the tyrant. Neither could have 
done the work of the other; each was equally great in his own 
work, We need not ask which of the two types of character is the 
nobler; but thus much is plain—a hero like Garibaldi is onl 
useful at a few exceptional moments in the world’s history, whi 
a wise and good man like Washington is useful in all times and 
places, and under all possible forms of government. The one 
character consists in the excessive development of one or two 
virtues, the other in the harmonious union of all. 

The fall, or even the slightest error, of a character of either 
type is a painful spectacle, but it raises different feelings in the two 
cases. We cannot ee ing wrong ; but, if he had 
gone wrong, there would have been less shock to one’s feelings in the 
sight of W vee a arraigned before an American tribunal than in 
the sight of Garibaldi arraigned before an Italian tribunal. The best 
nae servant, the bravest general, the wisest magistrate, if he 

reaks the law, must feel the power of the law. His services 
may a he at least — the 

ignominy of bein; oned. Itis a ve irit whic 
Athens and ingratitude “Miltindes and Scipio 
were taught that the power of law existed for them as well as for 
other people. But this does not apply in the same way to the 
hero whose greatness and glory are essentially lawless. Miltiades 
and Scipio each saved his country, but each saved it by doing his 
regular official duty in the t possible way. Garibaldi 
has more than saved his country —he has created it; and 
he has created it by going out of the path of all ordinary 
duty, and trampling all ordinary rules under foot. There 
is no difference in principle between his successful and his un- 
successful enterprise. Each is alike technically unlawful. If the 
later attempt is formal treason inst the Kingdom of Italy, 
the former attempt was formal piracy against the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. The object of the one is not less noble 
than that of the other. To deliver Rome from Buonaparte is as 
a work as to deliver Naples from Bomba. The only difference 
is, that the one, as the event proves, was possible — the other, as 
far as human eyes can see, is impossible. That is to say, the 
daring and self-reliance without which the hero could not be a 
hero at all have carried the hero a too far. We will not 
ress the manifest belief of Garibaldi himself that the Italian 
overnment favoured his attempt, or the possibility that it did, in 
a certain sense, favour it after all. The point is, can a Govern- 
ment which exists only by virtue of Garibaldi’s technical piracy 
try him, with any justice, for his technical treason? He has not 
sinned more against the forms of municipal law than the King of 
Italy himself has sinned against the forms of international law. Gari- 
baldi’s irregular proceedings might fairly have been disowned and 
hindered from the beginning; but it will not do to treat him as a 
criminal because one of them has proved to be less well-considered 
than the others. In short, a hero is really a very awkward and 
troublesome in any well-regulated kingdom or common- 
wealth ; but if you have him, and choose to use him when he is 
convenient, it is not fair to apply ordinary rules to his vagaries 

when they prove to be inconvenient. 
Ob xpi) Aéovrog cxipvoy iv wide Tpidey* 
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EDUCATION FOR INDIA. 


| ppeoet Sapte attaching to our government of India has one 
peculiar source of interest. We start with a clear field. We 
can immediately apply every improvement in statesmanship and 
in the training and organization of our public servants that ma 

occur to us. Experiments that would be scarcely possible and 
would be strongly opposed elsewhere, can be tried easily in a 
sphere where everything is new, and where whatever is deter- 
mined on can be at once carried into effect by a Secretary of State 
who is practically autocratic. One of the most in of the 
experiments which are now being tried is that of selecting and 
training the civil servants of the Crown in India under a system 
which, whatever may be thought of the theory on which it is 
founded, is worked with great care, skill, and honesty. We do 


Epaminondas we see the happy union of both. Nor can we fail to 
recognize true heroes, if not heroes of the best type, in Alexander 


not propose to discuss the very wide and difficult question as to 
the expediency of ing the young men who are to proceed to 
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India/ae elvil servants by an open competition. As a matter of 
fact, that is the system adopted, and it is a 


well worth considering; and as the portion of the public 
familiar with it is very limited, a. description of its character and 
working may be useful. The main feature of the plan pursued is 
to keep the selected candidates in — for a year, during 
which they have to go through a prescri course of training in 
subjects supposed to be peculiar: ny adapted to prepare them for 
their future duties, They are left to pursue their studies in any 
way that they judge best or most convenient ; and then, at the end 
of the year, they are examined, and if they satisfy a certain 
standard, they are allowed to proceed to India, and receive a con- 
tribution towards the expenses which their year’s residence in Eng- 
land has caused them. This seems very simple; but good ideas are 
so often overlooked or mismanaged that an invention which 
answers so many excellent purposes ought not to pass without 
notice. Under this a candidate has a year in England after 
his future calling is decided, during which time he and his friends 
grow reconciled and accustomed to the ion that is to divide 
them. He is saved a sudden wrench from the society of his home 
and his eompanions at college or school, and he is rescued from 
idleness by the necessity of having to gain a slight acquaintance 
with subjects that can p rly studied in England, but which 
have a direct bearing on his Indian career. The Civil Service in 
India ought also to be considerably benefited by an education 
which, though short and ily imperfect, is calculated to 
enlarge the views of those educated in many parts of Indian 
administration. The actual working of this system——the choice 
of subjects and the conditions of the examination—has been 
entrusted othe Service Commissioners, — 
great credit for the j ent and practical sense they have di 
played in the task oafifed to them. 

Every candidate is obliged to select one Indian Tanguage to be 
examined in, and he may, if he pleases, select two. he selects 
only one, it must be erther Sanskrit or a vernacular language 
current in the Presidency to which ho is going. This is not 
much to require, nor can the amount of knowledge demanded be 
very great. A twelvemonth, devoted necessarily to many other 
branches of study does not afford much time to leam a new 
language. But a beginning is made, and a beginning is a great 
thing with a new tongue. Everyone knows how much easier it is 
to learn well a Continental language with the grammar and 
dictionary of which he was forced to make himself acquainted 
at school. The other subjects ribed are the History and 
Geography of India, Law, and Political Economy. We may be 
sure that the majority of civil servants would never read 
up the History of India unless they were obliged ; for it is not at 

an entertaining history, and the men who force themselves to go 
through dull and unnecessary work, merely that they may have an 
enlightened conception of the past and present of a foreign 
country in which they are sent to work, are very few. A young 
diplomatist who knows the elements of the history of the country 
which he temporarily adorns with and his 
French, is a prodigy. Geography is learnt practi travel- 
ling, and are made know the vast 
territory of Hindustan by the long journeys they take, and by the 
addvesses they learn to spell on the letters they direct to their 
friends, But they are sure to pick up this practical acquaintance 
with geography twice as fast and twice as effectually if they 
have been obliged once in their lives to spend several hours in 
poring over the map of India. Political Heonomy has a special 
fitness and interest for men who are going to a country where they 
can see many illustrations of the standard treatises in actual 
operation, where tenancies of every kind abound, where a peculiar 
system of taxation has to be applied, and where new experiments 
in finance, and in the settlement of large questions affecting land, 
are constantly being made. But Law is the main subject of 
examination. It is that to which the attention of the student is 
most carefully directed by the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
the examination is so arranged that it is Law that has much the 
greatest weight in determining the merits of a candidate. 

The first notion of any one who heard that the future civil 
servants of India were studying the law suited to their calling, 
would probably be that the law they studied was the law of the 
natives of India. On the contrary, the knowledge of Hindu and 
Mahomedan law required forms a very small and insignificant 
part of the course prescribed. The students are directed into 
channels of legal study much more useful and een In the 
first place, they are called to form a notion of the general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. They study the Institutes of Justinian, 
a work which, although it involves some learning that is purely 
antiquarian, is far the best manual extant of general principles. 
They also read a portion of Bentham’s writings, and no legal writer 
could possibly give them a better sight into the questions which 
have to be decided in law, or instil more effectually the useful 
habit of thinking what law should be applied under different cir- 
cumistances. A portion of Blackstone is added, and is perhaps the 
only part of the course the expediency of which is questionable. The 
Commissioners probably thought that lishmen ought not 
wholly to omit ish law in their legal studies, and 


tunately, the part selected has only a very remote connexion 
with general jurisprudence, or with any law that can be 
applied in India. It consists, to a great extent, of an account of 
our Parliamentary system, of the army, and of the revenue of the 
Crown, under their legal me It is desirable that educated 
Englishmen in India should know these things; but it is only 
desirable in the sense in which it is desirable they should know the 
history of King Alfred or Thomas & Beckett. e second branch 
of the legal training is that of the conduct of trials, civil and 
criminal, in England. The candidates are required to attend per- 
sonally in court, and to write descriptions of the cases they hear, 
and these descriptions are expected to be so framed as to show that 
the writers have a rudimentary knowledge of the English law of 
evidence, and of the course of a civil action, and of a criminal 
prosecution. Lastly, the students aro required to know the system 
of our administration of law in India, the constitution of the 
tribunals, and the general nature of the poossedings together with 
the leading provisions of the criminal law we apply there. 

If it were only to gain the knowledge of law, the in 
England would be well spent. The civil servants in India have 
from the outset of their career to administer law practically, and 
although good sense, and patience, and tact are the best guides in 
dealing with the rights of a subject race whose civilization is so 
different from our own, it is difficult to over-estimate the advan- 
tage of bringing to the task @ notion of what law means, and of 
the problems it involves, and a recollection of the way in which 
it is administered practically in England, with highly-trained 
judges, expert lawyers, and a definite system of law. e young 
civilian is not called on to decide questions of Hindu or 
Mahomedan law. He could not possibly do it if he tried, and no 
study of these systems of law in England would aid him if he “ 
were called on. It is not to enable him to fulfil an office quite 
beyond his powers, and never devolving on him, that he finds a 
small fragmentary treatise on Hindu and Mahomedan law placed in 
the list of books on which he is to be examined. It is because the 
slender amount of information as to these systems of law he will gain 
from this source is sufficient.to enable him to connect the jurispru- 
dence of India with the general jurisprudence he has been studying, 
and to acquire some notion of the interdependence of the law and the 
history of India. Macnaghten’s Treatise, the work he has to read 
through, would be absurd as an educational work if the object were 
to show what the law of the Hindus or the Mahomedans really 
is. It is merely a collection of notes on points which happened to 
interest the writer. But its great merit is that it gives in a short 
space just what is wanted, and no more, to suggest the leading 
features of the two systems. The student will learn, from such an 
outline of Hindu law, a notion of the Hindu family —of its curious 
composition, of the relation it bears to the land, of the mingled 
minuteness and vagueness of the Hindu legal mind, of the confusion 
of religion, morality, and law which pervades Hindu history. So, 
too, the intricacies of the Mahomedan law of inheritance, which 
occupied almost exclusively Macnaghten’s attention, are not very 
edifying in themselves; but they seem to give an impression of 
the subtlety, the fondness for elaborate calculations, and the 
anxiety to mete out exact justice under remote contingencies and 
— conflicting claims, that distinguish the schools of Arabian 

wy ers. 


THE CONFEDERATE CONSCRIPTION AND THE CONFEDERATE 
CONSTITUTION. 
N the Message of President Davis to the Southern Congress 
occurs a passage which shows that the new Confederacy has 
not escaped the standing difficulty of the old Union — the diffi- 
culty inherent in the nature of all Federations —of reconcili 
the individual sovereignty of the States with the powers which 
are essential to the due fulfilment of its functions by the Central 
Government. The Conscription Act passed during the last session 
has provoked a difference of — which might, under other 
circumstances, have proved fatal to its efficaey and rous to 
the common interest. At present, the question to which the 
President draws the attention Co is merely one of 
constitutional law, and not of practical policy ; but the discussi 
which has arisen throws some fresh light on the unsatisfactory 
character of that kind of composite sovereignty which was, in 
some sense, forced upon our revolted colonies by their history and 
political situation, and which their example brought into fashion 
throughout the New World. I¢ is a new illustration of the 
well-known truth, that a Federal system is only adapted to 
seasons and to countries that require very little from the general 
Government. Serious danger from without or from within is 
very trying to the Confederate principle. Either the weakness 
of the central power imperils the national safety, and perhaps 
even the existence of the Confederacy; or it is poms = to 
strengthen itself, as the Government at Washington has done, by 
usurpations of authority which practically suspend, if they do not 
em d destroy, the independence of the component States. 
n times of danger, sovereign power must be lodged somewhere, 
and must on occasion be vigorously exercised; and as. the very 
nature of a Federal Constitution excludes the idea of a strong central 
sovereignty, the necessity for it involves grave risks either to the 
nation or tothe constitution. Hitherto, inspite of thisinherent defect, 
the Southern Confederacy has contrived to maintain at onceitsinde- 
dence as a whole, and the separate sovereignty of the individual 
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constitutional ipeiension are allowed to impair the vigour and 
harmony of their ical action. Time alone can show | 
whether this will continue to be the case when peace has 
cooled the intensity of their jotism, and given room for 
the development of new and conflicting interests— whether 
the standing conflict between the theory of State-rights 
the necessities central istral will be more 
ro’ managed, rende or a longer time practi 
ae than under the defunct Union. Thus much is erred 
that, however readily disputes may be compromised under the 
ure of claonmetances tile the present, occasions of dispute 
must, at all critical seasons, be of frequent occurrence; and that it 
will omy skilful statesmanship and extraordinary forbearance on 
both sides to prevent constitutional differences from ri ning into 
and con- 


serious qu: or impairing very greatly the st 
sistency of the policy of onfederate Government in its 
dealings with foreign Powers. 


The parties to the discussion which’ has actually taken are 
Mr. Davis, on the part of the Confederate Executive Legis- 
lature, and Governor Brown, on behalf of the State of Georgia. 
‘The latter takes his stand simply on the ground of constitutional 
law. No practical rattg has been done, or can at present be 
done, to his State under the Conscription Act, for she has already 
furnished more than her ortionate contingent to the armies of 
the Confederacy ; and therefore, until a further levy shall be made 
from the States at large, the conscription cannot come into opera- 
tion in Georgia. As yet, we are told, it has not come into operation 
anywhere, foree required by the Confederate Government 
having been furnished by voluntary levies, organized in each State 
by the local authorities. The object of the Act was rather to 
systematize than to stimulate enlistment—rather to distribute more 
equally than to increase the burdens imposed on the population. 
Recruiting had thriven with different suecess in different districts. 
Some it had nearly denuded of their white population of military 
age; in some it made comparatively slow progress, Some 
States, again, had been comparatively backward; others had 
readily and even eagerly responded to every demand made upon 
them by the Central Executive, vie had furnished large bodies of 
troops, thoroughly organized, armed, and equipped. Of these last 
was Georgia ; and she, therefore, cannot be Called upon under the 
Conscription Act for any new contribution of men until the other 
States shall have filled up their respective quotas, and a further 
levy shall be made. All that was asked from Governor Brown 
was the enrolment under that Act of all men of military age — 
between eighteen and thirty-five—not legally exempted fromservice. 
To this measure he objects, on the ground that the Constitution 
of the Confederate, like that of the United, States, gives no power 
to Congress to pass a Conscription Act, and that all powers not 
expressly delegated to Congress are reserved to the individual 
States. This view he sed and maintained at some length in 
a formal protest to the President; to which Mr. Davis, 
with the assistance of his Cabinet, returned an elaborate reply. 
The argument of the Confederate Government rests on the fact 
that the Constitution delegates to them the duty of defending the 
country, and to Congress the right of declaring war; and on the 
assumption that the Executive, with the sanction of » 
must therefore possess all pos necessary to the performance of 
those functions, and must be constitutio ly able to take whatever 
steps may be requisite either to carry on a foreign war or to main- 
tain the ne of the country. Governor Brown has re- 
joined, and for aught we know the correspondence may be still in 
pega as there is not the slightest probability that either party 

ill be able to convince or to silence the other. The question has 
never been decided by authority, In all those clauses which bear 

on it, the Constitutions of the Confederate and of the United 

are identical; but in neither has the legality or illegality of 
@ conscription ever been discussed before a competent court. The 
Supreme Court of the Union had, of course, neither oceasion 
nor ~ eg to entertain such a question while the Union sub- 
sisted ; and, at present, it does not seem likely that Mr, Lincoln 
will allow it a chance of pronouncing its judgment eae 
and it is now too late for such a judgment to mfluence the law, 
or even the public opinion, of the South. Itis fortunate, probably, 
for the Confederacy that the only State which has raised any 
objection to the Conscription Act is one whose loyalty is un- 
doubted, which has already contributed more than her quota of 
men, and which therefore cannot have the opportunity of enforcing 
her objection by practical resistance to the conscription. 


Governor Brown is not a man whose opinion on a point of con- 
stitutional law is likely to command implicit respect in his own 
State, or to stir up opposition to the Government elsewhere. He 
is the elect of the small farmers of Northern Georgia—a 
district unsuited to cotton culture, large plantations, and negro 
labour. He is not a member, nor a favourite, of the 
social arist of his State. He is recommended to his 
constituents by an amount of energy and practical ability 
which fully entitle him to his position, and by an 
ignorance which, even in the elect of a democracy, is utterly 
astonishing. This gentleman it was who, in a message to the 
State Legislature, denounced the banks as guilty of fraud and 
I se their accounts were always presented 
in the form of an exact balance. This seemed to him to show 
that they never grew richer or poorer, never made either profits 


or losses; which, as he justly remarked, was simply impossible. 
Nevertheless, he ‘hes | to do what some pan men of. 


in y failed to — he woes 
way pro eo exceedingly profitable, so ad- 
ministered t of ‘the State as to he his re-election, as 
often as the State Constitution its, almost a matter of cer- 
Co rate Government by any lingering regard for the Union is 
uct at the commencement of the 


secession. States seceded separately, some time elapsed 
between the separation of Georgia from the United States and the 
formation of the Conf , during which the Governor was the 


executive of a soverei independent Power. At this time the 
police of New York laid an embargo on a shi t of arms belong- 
ing to Georgian citizens, and destined for Savannah. Governor 
Brown immediately retaliated by ordering the seizure of all 
Northern vessels in that and appointing a day for their sale. 
As, at that time, both the Secessionist leaders and the Federal Go- 
vernment were anxious to avoid a collision, the latter gave orders 
that the cargo of arms should be released, and Governor Brown 
reluctantly allowed the arrested ships to depart. Such is the man 
who, in the first conflict of jurisdictions that.has arisen under the 
Confederate Constitution, represents the cause of State-rights; and 
Mr. Davis has reason to rejoice both that that.cause has not found 
a more logical advocate, and that the Governor has not the 
opportunity of resorting to those practical arguments in which he 
— be found more apt than in disquisitions on constitutional 

Perhaps it is hardly to be expected that, while the Southern 
States are struggling for national ind ence against the detested 
Yankees, any jealousies or legal technicalities should be allowed to 
interfere with the exigencies of their defence, or to hamper 
the efficient action of the general government. If a French 
army were within fifty miles of London, it is probable that Parlia- 
ment would be content, if necessary, to waive its privileges 
for the nonce. But the case will be very different if, at some 
future time, the foreign policy of the Confederate administration 
should demand from the individual States sacrifices unpalatable 
to popular feeling in view of a necessity less obvious and impe- 
rative. ‘Then the doctrine of State-rights, so carefully reserved 
and confirmed by the Confederate Constitution, may prove a 
very formidable mconvenience. The same arguments now used 
to prove the unconstitutionality of a conscription may be used, 
less reasonably but more effectually, to prevent the muster of 
adequate forces or the adoption of a decisive policy by the — 
government, and a restive minority of the States may, by a factious 
oa effectually thwart the will and hinder the action of 
the rest. Even during the War of Independence the revolted 
colonies were repeatedly made to feel the inefficiency and weakness 
of the Federal form of gove' whenever any of the 
thirteen showed itself lukewarm, selfish, or perverse; and 
had the Mother-country pursued her advan , and displayed 
no compensating lack of energy and promptitude, this weak- 
ness might have proved fatal to the American cause. In 
1812, the States of New England displayed the stron 
aversion to the war declared by the President against Eng. 
land; and, but that in this case again Great Britain was 
unable to put forth her full force against a divided enemy, 
it is probable that the United States might have received 
a severe lesson on the unfitness of a confederation to cope with 
a consolidated empire. Another signal instance of the incox- 
veniences which may arise from the anomalous relations between 
the State and Federal Governments was afforded by Kentucky, 
which at the commencement of the present struggle declared 
herself neutral in the war, while she still assumed to form a 
part of one of the belligerent Powers. Her neutrality, it is 
true, was disregarded by both parties, because she had not 
made adequate preparations to assert it by force. But her 
pretence to assert it in any shape strikingly illustrates the un- 
certainty of Federal relations, and the essential weakness of a 
Federal Power. 


Itis not likely that in future any other will adopt a form 
of government which experience has shown to be fraught with so 
many perils and inconveniences; and all Europe has oceasion to 
be ul for the patriotic instinct which prevented its esteb- 
lishment, under any modification whatever, in the Italian penin- 
sula. But it was forced by circumstances on North America, and 
has now taken such strong reot in the habits and affections of the 
people, both North and South, that it is hardly or to be super- 
seded. In the North-East, or in the North, if the West remain in 
the Union, it is not improbable that the Federal tie may be drawn 
tighter, and the liberties of the States gradually restrained by a 
more extended interpretation of the constitutional rights of the 
central government. In the South, the tendency is, or seems to 
be, in a contrary direction, unless the centrifugal force of the 
States should be counteracted by the Ye mang of a powerful and 
jealous neighbour on their northern ier. But in any case, 
and in any form, the working of a Federal Constitution requires, 
both in people and statesmen, an unusual share of that mutual 
forbearance, respect for the spirit of the law, and genius for 
compromise, which are necessary in all governments of balaneed 
powers ; on. the possession, in a ter or less degree, of these 

uliarly English qualities by the Transatlantic off-shoots of the 
English race, depends the more or less of internal peace and 
political prosperity which may await them in the future. 
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THE MOST TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


i hanes has been a great for erotchet-mongers. Agitation 

has been assisted and encouraged by the presence of foreign 
allies and auditors; and some degree of freshness has been im- 
parted even to the most worn-out topics by the variety of climates 
and social conditions under which) the ideas of those who 
have discussed them have been conceived. Among other pro- 
moters of moral progress, the Vegetarians have lately invited the 
London public, native and imported, to aid, or at any rate, to 
witness their annual demonstration against the practice which 
they condemn. One society is putting out our pipes; another is 
cutting off our beer; and now a third denies us beef. At the 
present moment circumstances are indisputably in favour of the 
vegetarian principle. A large number of people are destitute of 
the means of buying meat; and a disease has appeared among 
sheep of which, if it could not be arrested, the consequence must 
be that there would be no mutton to buy. In this distressing 
state of ey 3 one prophet reassures the nation by asserting 
that men are healthier the less they get to eat, while another 
declares, as the result of his own experience, that they can live 
and thrive on the refuse of Covent Garden Market. “There 
is no necessity for flesh meat, which only creates morbid 
appetites that cannot always be satisfied.” The propounder 
of this doctrine, if only he could gain acgeptance for it, 
would do far more to relieve the distressed cotton-spinners 
than all the other speakers and preachers who are busy in 
their behalf. No doubt there are plenty of drinking-foun- 
tains in all the towns of Lancashire; and, so far as can be 
judged, the season’s crop of potatoes will be abundant. What can 
men of properly constituted minds and bodies ie og beyond this 
provision? They want only one thing more—that the prophet 
who teaches them to eat stale cabbages should show them also 
how to relish diseased potatoes. That one further triumph of 
modern ee ga if it could be achieved, would be a means of 
strength and safety to the nation, because,whether the autumn 
were dry or wet, its supply of plenteous subsistence would be secure. 
In the prevailing narrowness of ideas upon this subject, it is consi- 
sidered that diseased potatoes, although unfit for man’s eating, are 
fit for pigs, which afterwards man may eat safely. But under a 
truer and purer system of economy, it will not be necessary to put 
the diseased potatoes — so to speak — through the porcine medium, 
but man will eat them as they come out of the earth. Indeed, 
when that happy era a So will not need to be any pigs at 
all; and perhaps there had better not be, seeing that Dr. ‘Trail, of 
New York, and his disciples will be ready to eat up all the cabbage- 
leaves and turnip-tops themselves. It is to be observed that some 
of the reporters who attended the public meeting of the 
Vegetarians, measuring what they saw there by the standard 
of their own ignorance and prejudice, remark on the “ inferiority ” 
of the apples and pears provided for the vegetarian banquet. 
Evidently these reporters did not listen to Dr. Trail as attentively 
as they ought to have done; for, if they had, they would have learned 
that it is at least an open question, in vegetarian circles, whether a 
rotten apple is not equal to asound one. There appear to be among 
the vegetarians, as among other sects, different degrees of the 
enthusiasm with which they hold their tenets, and it may have 
been deemed necessary to provide suitably for the professors of 
extreme as well as of moderate opinions. The mild and strong 
meat of which we have heard in reference to other zealots may 
have their representatives among the vegetarians in sound and 
rotten apples. It is a pity that Dr. Trail did not communicate to 
the meeting a scheme of vegetable diet which is said to have 
been invented by some of his ingenious countrymen. It is a 
saying among Californian miners, that when they have been 


unlucky, and have no money to buy more costly food, a | 


cheap and effectual mode of satisfying, or rather of destroying 
hunger, is to eat dried apples for breakfast and for dinner to 
drink water, trusting that the effect of the water upon the apples 
will prevent all desire for supper. Such a method of living upon 
nothing might have been appropriately recommended to the 
attention of starving thousands by the authority of Dr. Trail. 
But at any rate let us give him the credit which is his due, for 
teaching us by precept and example what 40 do with the refuse 


of Covent Garden; and let us acknowledge that here is another | 


roof how far moral and intellectual progress beyond the Atlantic 
that of the Old World. 


The Vegetarians may be reasonably regarded as bearing to the 
teetotalers the same relation which the Fitth-monarchy men did to 
the Roundheads. Dean Close would probably consider that these 
enthusiastic allies are pushing the principle of abstinence to 
extremes. There is, at least, one apostle of teetotalism who is in 
the habit of dwelling upon the gratification which he derives from 
exercising an appetite unimpaired by ardent liquor in the con- 
sumption of four good meals a day. We do not think that the 
rosy countenance of that orator would have beamed with its 
customary effulgence, nor would his eloquence have soared to its 
usual height, if he had been a guest at that banquet of tea and 
bread and butter, apples, pears, plums, and lettuces which was 
spread before the associated vegetarians. A good deal was said, 
too, at the meeting, about consideration for the lower orders 
of animals forbidding us to cut short their lives for the 
ey of converting them into food. But if the principle is 
to “live and let live,” we really do not see why an 
insect which, as a miner might say, takes out his claim 


and works it fairly, and does not go ing over the whole 
body, is not to be allowed to continue in existence as long 
as Mieven leases, as well as the human creature upon which he 
crawls and feeds. It may, with some show of reason, be contended 
that, as man breeds Southdown sheep for the very purpose of 
turning them into mutton, he has a right to terminate the 
life which but for him would never have begun. But the 
tribes of which we now speak come into being independently of, 
or rather in opposition to, the efforts of mankind. Have we an 

sufficient warrant to interfere with the course of nature? May it 
not be hoped that when wars have ceased throughout the world, 
and all nations live contentedly on vegetables and water, it will 
become a proverb that the man who would kill a flea would rob 
achurch? Nay, more, is it absolutely certain that the act of cut- 
ting cabbages is innocent, if tried by the highest and purest stan- 
dard of morality? Paley has suggested that the oyster at the 
bottom of the sea is probably capable of contemplative enjoyment. 
How can we be sure that a cabbage in a — has no sense of 
the pleasure of existence? A very high authority treats the 
green things of the earth as possessing a share of one of the noblest 
of human faculties. Suppose we want to convert a lettuce into 
salad, and that a catengilier has made his home upon it, can we 
entertain any doubt that, whatever may be the feeling of the 
lettuce, the caterpillar at least will be seriously inconvenienced 
by our proceedings? It may be objected that if pe 
ciple be carried to this extreme length, there will be 
nothing left whatever for mankind to eat. But we 
answer that, when cabbage leaves begin to wither, it must bea 
friendly office to pluck them from the plant; and thus the 
followers of Dr. Trail may provide themselves with wholesome 
and eable food without wounding the just susceptibilities of 
the em Besides, if we have left off tobacco, and wine, and 
meat, may we not hope that, as a further stage of that “ refine- 
ment and tenderness of feeling” after which vegetarians bid us 
strive, we may learn to do without food altogether? One speaker 
at the meeting ed that, as animals feed on vegetables, and all 
the nutriment their flesh contains is derived from that source, it 
would be better to obtain the nutriment at first-hand, unalloyed 
by the impurities of the animals through which it Instead 
of eating mutton which is fed on grass, we should turn ourselves 
out on the Southdown hills and imitate the example of that 
original vegetarian, Nebuchadnezzar. But if sheep derive nutri- 
ment from grass, the grass in turn derives it from the earth; so 
that, if we are really to seek the proper material for “ building 
up our bodies,” as the Vegetarians phrase it, we shall come in 
. e end to eating dirt, of which the supply is not likely to fall 

ort. 

The object which the Vegetarian proposes to himself is, to 
attain a end of mind and body “in Thich the ions are in 
subjection, and the higher nature reigns triumphant.” Yet even 
the rules of this strictest sect of total-abstainers are not alwa: 
efficacious to guard its members against committing excess in 
feeding. One of the speakers told the meeting that the onl 
illness he had had for forty years was caused by eating too fis 
cheese, and then having to run hard to catch a train. That vege- 
tables may tempt those who are fond of them to over-indulge their 
— is shown by the speech which tradition ascribes to a 

est-country Abernethy, who told a lady-patient, when sufferi 
from indigestion, “ that she had eaten enough peas to kill a pig. 
It may be remarked, by the way, that if, as these speakers assert, 
the greater part of the cattle which are slaughtered for human 
‘ood are more or less infected with disease, those Vegetarians who 
carry on their “ body-building” by the help of milk, cheese, and 
butter, incur, to some extent, the same risk of unsound health as 
those whom they call “ their carnivorous brethren.” There is @ 


question, too, about the lawfulness of drinking tea and coflee, 
| which some of the more advanced total-abstainers have included 
| in the list of deleterious beverages. The absurdity of the Vegetarians 
is greater than that of the teetotalers, but the difference is onl 
| in degree. There is no gift of nature which may not be ab 
| In hot climates many people drink too much cold water—some of 
them taking it with, and others without, brandy. In order to prove 
that “body-building by the aid of flesh” is not necessary to give 
| physical strength, one speaker pointed to some Irish laboure 
“who perform the hardest work in this country and in America,’ 
as an example of a people who live chiefly upon vegetables. But 
the fact is, that the Irishman lives upon potatoes just as long as he 
can get nothing better— that is to say, as long as he continues in 
his own country, where there is no hard work todo. We should 
be — as near the truth as the Vegetarians if we pointed to the 
Irishmen in London as sustaining severe labour by the help of beer 
and spirits. Perhaps these people honestly believe that Friar Tuck 
would have been the man he was at quarter-staff and sword-and- 
buckler, if he had really lived upon the dried peas and water 
which he produced for the supper of the Black Knight. There 
may be a few such enthusiasts, but we s t that in other 
quarters the Vegetarians find favour as useful allies of the Peace 
Society. As the two associations have to some extent the same 
objects, it might not, perhaps, be unreasonable to ask Mr. Bright 
to join the former. It would be interesting to hear that orator 
denouncing the aristocracy after a year of the Vegetarian regimen. 
We greatly doubt whether he woud preserve his ancient fire, for 
we think that Vegetarianism is only good for those who are good 
for nothing. 
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MR. SEWARD AND THE PAISLEY REFORMERS. 


Me SEWARD’S itch for writing has not been by 
his insolent despatch to Mr. Adams of May 28. that 
document he undertook, through Earl Russell, to lecture public 
opinion in England, and at the same time to exhibit himself in the 
double character of historian and seer. As the historian of events 
which never happened, and as a prophet whose every prognostica- 
tion has been falsified, he presented a double claim to immortality. 
At any rate, he is consistent with himself, and he does not contra- 
dict in August the man of May. A writer who invents facts may 
be pardoned for colouring them ; and we seldom object to a man 
who utters a forged note that his hands are dirty. The style of a 
falsehood is scarcely worth analysing ; and we shall not waste any 
words on Mr. Seward’s insolent gesture and demeanour in insulting 
the English Government by writing to the Paisley Reformers. 
Otherwise, it would be open to remark that public men and 
Ministers in our country are bound by the laws of international 


policy, if not courtesy, and that official persons only recognise | 


official persons. The Paisley Parliamentary Reform Association 


may, if they please, address the Tycoon of Japan or Prester John; | 


but it would scarcely become our Secretaries of State to reply to a 
caucus meeting at Chicago or Cincinnati. 

We have not forgotten Mr. Seward’s inventive powers when 
writing to Mr. Adams in the spring. The substance of his des- 
patch was this:— European interests are largely concerned in 


the American civil war. It is for the interests of Europe that | 


the Southern insurrection should be speedily crushed. The 
war will end but in one way. We have registered an oath 
to subdue the South; and subdued it will and shall be. 
The war would have been ended long ago, had not the rebels 


been buoyed up by the foolish thought of some people in | 


Europe that the issue of the contest was doubtful. Some were 


so absurd as to say that the revolted States could never be | 


subjugated. The existence of this European thought has pro- 


longed the rebellion. If all the Powers of Europe had at once | 


said that there was no chance for the rebels, the war would have 
been over in ninety days. “European opinion has practically 
favoured the insurgents, has encouraged them, and has thus pro- 
tracted the war.” This opinion we must put down. Events are 
daily displaying its folly and absurdity. We have been at war 
barely a year, and success has crowned our arms everywhere. 
“The forces and resources of the North are unexhausted and in- 
creasing. Those of the insurgents are becoming nearly exhausted. 
No one in Europe contests these simple facts.” Even in the very 
seats and centres of rebellion, “it is a simple fact that loyalty re- 
ap’ everywhere,” as soon as the Federal power shows itself. 
“The Disunionists are not a people, but only afaction.” Through- 
out the rebel States, the slaves greet the armies of the North as 
their deliverers. ‘hey are disatlected to their masters; and if the 
contest continues, they will break out into open rebellion, and a 
servile war is daily becoming more imminent and certain. As to the 
South, its commerce, its means of life, its agriculture, its resource 
are all at an end; while in the North, war has actually incre 

our manufacturing powers and our wealth. This is the actual 
state of things. There is a vague fear of some European interven- 
tion. The very existence of the thought of the possibility of such 
an event is flat treason to the United States. There is, I know, no 
danger of such an intervention ; but it is not even to be thought 
of. The very canvassing of it is the sole cause of the South per- 
sisting in their desperate and hopeless struggle. The only result 
of encouraging the South with vain hopes is to hasten the servile 
war, and the end of it will be “an entirely new system of trade 
and commerce between the United States and all foreign nations.” 

Common humanity prevents us from asking Mr. Seward to read 
his own history and his own prophecy of the spring by his summer 

riences. In May, Mr. Seward described the strategic situation 
as having forced the insurgents to battle in the most inaccessible 
part of the insurrectionary district. In go opamp the insurgents, 
as Mr, Seward calls them, have carried the war almost to within 
sight of the capitol of Washington. The greatest triumph of the 
Northern armies has been to evacuate the shores of the James River 
with a decimated and fever-stricken and shrunken and defeated 
host, with the loss of 70,000 men; and if the campaign ends 
without the loss of the Northern seat of government, it will be 
the very utmost that can be expected for the Northern cause. 
To parody his own language, it is “a simple fact” that the 
Federals have never yet achieved a single decided success in the 
open field, and that the temporary advan which they gained 
at the opening of the campaign have melted away like snow. 
The Union feeling in the Border and Western States has not 
appeared. The slaves have shown no disaffection. Instead of that 
commercial prosperity of which less than four months ago Mr. 
Seward boasted, business is ruined in the North, gold is at an 
enormous premium, the war is no longer popular, martial 
law practically prevails in New York itself, recruiting is 
no longer possible. The power and resources of “the United 
States” are exhausted, and those of “the insurgents” show no 
oy of collapse; and as we were in May reminded, “the power 
‘ a losing faction, under any circumstances, must continually grow 
ess. 

The sanguine or reckless mind which did not despair of the 
Replies in May, and which will never despair of the Republic 
so long as there are contracts to give, and the war is found con- 
venient for somebody or somebody’s friends, is quite jubilant 
in A Not finding a very communicative correspondent in 
Earl Russell, who for a whole month left Mr. Seward’s despatch 


to Mr. Adams unacknow] and unanswered, the Northern 
secretary now betakes hi to less contemptuous correspondents. 
| For want of good company welcome trumpery, as the proverb 
,has it; and failing an audience in Downing Street, Mr. 
| Seward opens his soul to the sympathetic M‘Andrews and 
Cochrane, President and Secretary of the Paisley Parliamen 
| Reform Association. His despatch, dating with all diplomatic 
eaiiy from the “ De ent of State, Washington,” is a reply 
| to an address to the United States Government from that distin- 
| guished body. We have not been fortunate enough to see a cop 
| of the Address, so that we can discover its purport only throug’ 
| Mr. Seward’s answer. It was, we are told, “ Dberal and courteous,” 
| and, we compere indicated the entire satisfaction of that dis- 
| tinguished , Aan Paisley Reformers, with things as they are in 
| the North — that is, with the msion of the Habeas Corpus 
, Act, the practical suppression of the press, martial law, and the 
| provost marshal in New York, the conscription, a national debt 
growing at the rate of some hundred millions a year, the tax- 
gatherer at every door, with his iron grasp on every necessary 
of life, the free reign of Government contractors, Bastilles full of 
| political offenders, and a bloody civil war which swallows up 
| citizens by the hundred thousand. The Paisley Reformers, if they 
stand on the same platform as their fellows, proclaim in their 
motto, Peace, Retrenchment, a Free Press, and Free Speech. 
The American situation is a remarkable illustration of the 
——- working of that enviable Constitution which Mr. 
right and all the Parliamentary Reform associations, not exclud- 
ing that of Paisley, have long held up as the model for our 
imitation. Mr. Seward speaks of it as maintaining “the principle 
of the political equality of the members of the State, and whose 
licy is peace and good-will towards all states and all men.” 
he said political equality is illustrated by the most unshackled 
, despotism of the Executive, and the peace and good-will towards 
| all states and all men find its practical form in constant insults 
and defiance to all governments in general, and to England in 
particular— as witness the threats about Canada, the Morrill 
tariff, and the most unscrupulous abuse and misrepresentation of 
England and English feelings throughout the whole Northern 
press. 

But, to do Mr. Seward justice, we observe a slight difference 
in his tone about European opinions. He now takes the injured 
_ rather than the insolent line. Like Mr. Pecksniff, he is hurt, and 
| hurt in the tenderest part—in his feelings. He had looked for 
| kinder things, warmer - ig ans. more gushing susceptibilities, 

He had relied upon the European, especially on the English, 

heart ; and he almost conceals a tear of disappointed and out- 
| raged sensibility. At best “the Governments of Europe consider 
| our struggle a matter of indifference ; too many of them even sym- 
pathize with the insurgents.” Alas! “this is but a new and 
melancholy illustration of the dispensation of mankind to kill, 
to harm each other at the cost of common sacrifices and 
sufferings.” At this point the amiable Secretary was visibly 
affected ; he wiped away a blot and a tear as he indited his affect- 
ing tribute to the natural corruption and badness of the European 

eart. 

However, Mr. Seward has his consolations. From the stony heart 
of the old Eastern world he turns, with satisfaction, to the warmer, 
truer, and more faithful sentiments of the affectionate and sym 
thetic West. He speaks to Paisley in the name of the whole New 
Continent, and assures the Scottish Reformers that “the cause of 
the United States is accepted by all the American nations as one 
involving ultimately their safety and their destinies.” This may 
be only a disguised form of the Monroe doctrine, but if it is meant 
as the assertion of a fact it is new to us; and, even apart from our 
habitual distrust of all Mr. Seward’s opinions, we are loth to be- 
lieve in it. If Canada and the British Colonies, if Mexico and 
Peru and Brazil and Chili, all display that sympathy with the 
Federals, the absence of which among, ourselves so distresses the 
tender soul of Mr. Seward, we can only say, that all the American 
nations and republics exhibit a most evangelical simplicity. They 
literally turn the cheek to the smiter. And if so, then the 
standard of mutual duties and national sympathies is very dif- 
ferent in Old and in New. in pros- 

rity and di e in adversity — if a spirit of lawless ession 
nei goods—if a of their and 
feelings —if cruelty, rapacity, bloody-mindedness, and rapine — if 
the deeds of Butler and Turchin, the truthfulness of Pope and the 
purity of Washington officials, are claims upon public and national 
confidence recognised throughout the whole Continent, from 
the Icy Sea to Cape Horn, then all that we can say is, our old- 
fashioned tastes differ from those of “all the American nations.” 
If they like this “beneficent government,” we do not. Tastes 
differ. But it is nonsense to pretend to accept this wretched 
stuff. Mr. Seward knows as well as we do that there is not an 
American community which does not think of the United States 
much as we think, At the very best, they desire to keep them- 
selves clear of the strife, which is no affair of-theirs or ours, 
Many of them, such as Mexico and Cuba, have ample reason to 
pray for the humiliation of the North. Of course, Mr. Seward 
concludes with his usual veracity. In his case, unfortunately, his 
fictions are not worth a week's investment. His assertions are 
contradicted by facts almost before they are printed. That the 
West is still pervaded with Union sentiments, and that even the 
South is beginning to be fermented with a wish to return to its 
old allegiance, is such sheer ce that it could only be ad- 
dressed to the readers of a penny Radical newspaper. 
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We aed from Mr. Seward without referring him once 
more to hi ‘We Imow how impertinent it is to quote only 
one author. The homo unius libri, whether he thrusts Tennyson, 
or Shak , or Lord Somers for ever down your throat, is a 
social nuisance. But Mr. Seward, if any, is one who can always 
be quoted, at least to himself, without impertinence. We may 
therefore remind him that once at least he uttered, though he 
borrowed, a sound piece of political wisdom and common sense. 
He may now practise it in ery as in May he preached 
it. Addremin Mr. Adams, then observed quotationally, 
“Men cannot determine for themselves under one class of cir- 
cumstances what they will do undera different one; ” and he very 
sensibly remarked that it is mere fustian to “ talk of nailing your 
colours to the staff, because it may be more convenient to 
lower it if you should find it more convenient to lower it, 
or if you are no longer desirous to keep it flying.” This happy 
remark is too good for Mr. Seward, but he does not tell us from 
whom he borrowed his solitary wise saying, further than that his 
outhority was an eminent writer on war. Let him apply it. 
It is well in the Federal interests to ring out all the 
varieties of the subjunctive mood, and call heaven, earth, and 
bunkum to witness that “the Union could, might, and should 
be preserved.” The Northerners, we beg leave to observe, in 
Mr. Seward’s own happy words, “being men, and subject 
to the laws which determine the economy of society,” would 
do well to avail themselves of this tall and happy talk, and 
“must conform themselves, however unwillingly, to the cireum- 
stances by which they are surrounded,” or, to put it in less lofty 

guage, they must grin end abide it. Ancient Pistol swore 
by the most fantastic oaths that he would never eat the leek ; but 
he ate it. If the floor of hell is paved with good intentions, the 
gg of fools is lined with oaths which it is impossible to keep. 
Mr. Seward may be no fool; but the fewer oaths he swears the 
better for his mental and spiritual digestion. The Federals are a 
brave people ; but we who are not writers on war, like the autho- 
= quoted by Mr. Seward, should advise them not to nail their 
colours to the mast, because, to all appeararice, the time is very 
near “ when it will be more convenient to lower it.” 


NOVELS IN PENNY NUMBERS. 


ACOB TONSON is said to have had the attics of a house in 
7 Little Britain inhabited by a colony of authors whose ser- 
vices he could call into requisition when he chose. Three of these 
“famous pens” slept under one rug, while one suit served their 
purposes when stirring abroad ; and from these attics, as from an 
arsenal, Tonson drew forth the arms which disturbed the Ministry, 
or set the hearts of the nation in a flutter. Since those days, 
the position of the recognised author has amazingly improved, 
but we doubt whether the race of hack authors is not greatly 
degenerated. Originally recruited almost solely from the ranks 
of wandering scholars who had spent some years at one of the 
Universities, who had been ushers or classical masters at schools, 
and who possessed, therefore, a very considerable amount of learn- 
ing, our cheap authors have by degrees dwindled down to those 
er 8 never caw the inside of an Eton grammar, and whose ignor- 
ance of foreign literature is only equalled by their ignorance of 
their own. eis perpetual carelessness and blundering in the 
most ordinary sentences—hence bombast and obscurities, and a 
general want of style and poverty of English, pitiable enough to 
contemplate. Doctor Johnson, indeed, said that “every news- 
paper‘was now written in a good style,” but it was after a long 
training in the school of Addison, Swift, Dryden, Pope, and of the 
Doctor himself. All these masters are now felt to be out of 
place, and the spasmodic, the turgid, the quaint, or the silly style, 
each taken from its most popular exponent, serves the purpose. 
But, although the scholarship is gone, the race survives. “ ‘lime 
was that when the brains were out the men would die,” but that 
time has long passed away, and a man without brains is as lively 
23 ever. , too, as Jacob Tonson undoubtedly was, we have in 
these days fallen upon a worse set of publishers. There was an 
assumption of learning at least in the books that came from 
“Curll’s lewd or Tonson’s rubric post,’ but we are clean 
abandoned now by the “classic muse ’4in the presses from which 
we are about to quote. Certainly we du not desire that quotations 
should lie all about an article like the top dressing on 2 field, or, to 
quote Br. Sneer in the Critic, “like lumps of marl in a barren 
— encumbering what it is not in their power to fertilize ;” 
ut we do wish to feel the presence of sch ip, and to meet, at 
least occasionally, with a thought. 

Fifty or even seventy years ago, the issue of works of fiction, 
as well as of religion and history, in periodical parts, was very well 
known. The was no doubt circumscribed because of the 
weight of material; but the country bookseller, by the aid of the 
slow waggon, helped the London publisher to dispose of his 
wares, just as now, when both are aided by the railways. But 
these effusions, to which a temporary vitality had been given by 
the success of the novels of Mrs. Radcliff and the Minerva Press 
school, soon died out. Of what kind they were, it is hardl 
u i ecessors, the of which was filthy, and 
Mrs. Behn’s She not of the cleanest, 


says Pope, and their titles may sometimes tell us what we may 
expect from their contents. But, as Lady Wortley Montegu, Sir 
Walter Scott’s grandmother, and other ladies will witness, bad 
as they were, they used to be read aloud in a circle of young ladies, 
and apparently relished and remembered. Hence, no doubt, the 
lingering prejudice aud hatred against works of. yee Pees 
which are slowly dying out, but are yet in some families in 
force. Their badness and ingrained viciousness soon called for 
their banishment, and in a short time young people were ashamed 
to be seen reading them. “ my dear Lucy,” cries Lydia 
Languish, “hide these books. “Guick, quick; fling Peregri 
Pickle under the toilet, throw Roderick Random into the 

ut the Znnocent Adultery into The Whole Duty of Man, thrust 

vd Aimworth under the sofa, and there, put The Man of Feeling 

into your pocket.” Containing such fruit, it was no wonder that 
a circulating library was stigmatized as an “evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge,” or that novels and their authors were both 
hated and despised. The blood and thunder romances, and 
the haunted castle school which Horace Walpole introduced, 
drove away these; and the advent of Sir Walter Scott brought 
the historical novel into fashion, and redeemed the whole series of 
fiction, but also seems entirely to have stamped out the novels 
in numbers, which the followers of the Della Cruscan school still 
indulged in. Consequently, when Mr. Dickens first began to 
publish the Pickwick Papers in monthly parts, it was regarded as 
a novelty—an experiment, indeed; and the fact that novels had 
been issued in that form years ago, seemed to have been quite 
forgotten. 


If the upper classes of society had become tired of the Minerva 
Press school, it is evident that there were lower strata into which 
ghosts, murders, and vampires could yet penetrate. About twenty 
years ago, Mr. Edward Lloyd, of Salisbury Square, the proprietor 
of a paper afterwards edited by Douglas Jerrold, marking the 
success of Dickens’ shilling numbers, tlooded the town with a 
succession of penny-number novels, eee 4 adapted for the work- 
ing classes. There was Ela, the Z , the Betrayed, 
or the Murder at the Old Smithy; Varney, the Vampire, or the 
Feast of Blood; The Old Ferry House; and The String of Pearls, a 
blood-thirsty novel, the principal character of which, a barber of 
Fleet Street, cuntrives to cut the throats of his customers and turn 
them down a trap-door, whence they issue in the shape of mutton 
= of great savouriness and celebrity. Of course, with these 

orrors—some of them described with a rough power by a more 
celebrated author, who tried his ’prentice on them—there was 
a regular flood of Jack Shephards, Blueskins, Jonathan Wilds, 
Claude Duvals, and pirates and robbers without number. The 
game, indeed, seems to have begun with a Penny Pickwick, of 
course a rank copy of Boz’s celebrated work, and issued at the 
same time. This, the publishers of Mr. Diekens, we believe, tried 
to stop by an injunction; but as the of the copy was 
— apparent, as no one could t that the issue wasat 
east colourably different, since one came out monthly, = 
one shilling, and the other weekly at one penny, the sages of the 
law held that the piracy did not interfere with the original werk, 
and it was not sup At any rate, it ran on till its attractions 
ceased, or its readers got tired of the issue, when the tale was 
wound up in a moderately thick volume. 


Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, about this time, issued his Pickwick 
Abroad, in, we believe, shilling numbers, a work which some of the 
lower members of the press declared, if we are to credit the appended 
criticisms, quite equal to the original, and its author, after = 
issued Robert Macaire, and then commenced awonderfully successf 
career as a writer of penny-number novels. These were different 
from, and somewhat larger than, their predecessors in public favour. 
Instead of being printed across the page, they were issued in 

ight s; so that a month irty-two $ gave con- 
more matter than the me shilling 
by Dickens. Four exciting woodcuts, some of them very excel- 
lently drawn, by Gilbert, Anelay, Thwaits, Corbould, Kenny 
Meadows, and other artists, replaced the robbers in long boots, big 
belts, and sharp daggers, and the damsels in distress which i 
ceeded from the pencils of the nameless artists employed by Mr. 
Lloyd. So far there was a gain; but the matter, if cheap, was at 
any rate decidedly nasty. e most largely circulated of these 
works is The Mysteries of the Court of London, of which four series 
in eight volumes, costing two pounds twelve shillings, and contain- 
ing four-hundred and sixteen very vivid and “ sensational” wood- 
cuts, may yet be purchased. More than one re-issue has proved its 
popularity; and even after the original author had dropped the 
soiled and tangled thread, two other authors, worthy of a better 
fate, continued it. But, alas! they could not bend the bow of 
Ulysses. Daring to attempt to insert some little connection, sense, 
decency, and moral, into their pages, the attraction ceased. We 
believe we may safely assert that Reynolds’ romances sold in 
England and America by the hundred thousand. It is in mamu- 
facturing towns and other centres of a large, morbid, and impressi- 
ble population that they are most eagerly . Of course the 
stern moralist, as he pours his pollution over the land, declares that 
he is actuated by the purest motives. He is the grand censor 
morum of a bloated aristocracy. He tears the veil from the vices 
of the rich with no sparing hand. He lashes the aristocrat with 
whips made of red-hot wire, or of the most stinging of seorpions. 


Who ily poteall 


George IV.,in the hands of Mr. Reynolds, is the very 
of vidous princes, Here is a pictars of anil his 
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at one period of that long career in vice during which Mr. Rey- 
nolds was all the time behind the curtain : — 

The Prince of Wales was now fifty-two years of age and upwards. He was 
corpulent in person— and his ch were bloated and puffy; but his well- 
proportioned limbs, his commanding aspect, his lofty brow, and the florid 
complexion which imparted an air of healthfulness to his countenance, miti- 
gated the effect of that eral obesity. He wore a wig — and he also 


thirty ; with a dark olive complexion, jet black curling hair, a Grecian pro- 
file, and superb teeth. He had been married three or four years to a lady of 
rank, beauty, and wealth ; but his habits were far from domestic —and he 
was indeed inveterate in the pursuit of pleasure. 

The second guest was Colonel Malpas — a gentleman of about the same age 
as the Earl of Curzon. He was tall, slender, and delicate-looking — with 
light hair, a brown moustache, and carefully curled whiskers. He spoke in 
a drawling tone — was id in his movements and affected in his manners 
—and was, in fact, the veritable type of a“ drawing-room soldier.” Pecu- 
niary matters, or some other causes concerning which there ap to bea 
little mystery, had led to his marriage with the daughter of a retired butcher; 
and although his wife was an heiress, the match proved horribly he Se 
and positively shocking to the aristocratic families with which 
Malpas claimed relationship. 

We cannot go on with a further description of the “P. of 
Six,” but it will be seen that Mr. Reynolds has a manner of taking 
his readers into his confidence, and of insinuating his knowledge 
of the great people who move about under the thin disguise 
of a varied name, and that other revelations “ shall be enumerated 
in due order,” so that we cannot wonder if his untaught and 
inane readers took all for gospel. Their author differs from 

hesterfield only in one particular. He teaches the “morals of a 
courtezan”” without the manners of a dancing master.” Like 
Juvenal and Persius, nay, bearing more resemblance to Petronius 
and Peter Aretin, he claims to draw glowing pictures of the. vices 
he affects to condemn. His licentious lords are for ever in the 
boudoirs of equally licentious ladies, “ glueing kisses,” whatever 
that may be, speaking in “melting accents,” or being “locked 
in a fond embrace.” Of course we need not say of this truthful 
picture of the British aristocracy that these ladies belong to 
some other lords who are afar off, and too often employed in a 
similar manner. It is these stern pictures of the aristocracy that 
have rendered Reynolds so great a favourite in America, where his 
works are reprinted and accepted as true pictures of the domestic life 
of the higher circles. Thus itis that more than one American paper 
has asserted that the great author is a thorn in the soft cushions 
of our dukes and earls, a fly in their ointment, and that they quail 
before him just as the British lion was said to quail before the 
fierce invectives of Mr. Jefferson Brick, war correspondent of the 
Rowdy Journal. Indeed, where he chooses to be bitterly sarcastic 
and “to pile up the hagony,” it is plain that he thinks somewhat 
in the same faghion of himself. “Ah! go,” he hisses to the great 
ones : — 

Ah! go, then, to your country seats and tothe watering-places, ye votaries 
of fashion! Carry thither your reminiscences of the season that is just over 
—your languid memory of its enjoyments, and your vivid sense of its disap- 
pointments— your recollection of fétes and waltzes, and your bitter con- 
sciousness of blighted hopes and batiled schemings— your gossiping, your 
scandal, and your slander! Go thither, likewise, to woo from the fresh air 
some slight renovation of that bloom which has been lost in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded drawing-rooms! and, peradventure, ye may eae) 
succeed. But ye will not win back aught of the genuine freshness of yout 
—none of that simplicity of mind which began to depart in the very 
first hour that a masculine arm encircled your waist in the voluptuous 
dance, and that maseuline eyes looked down with libertine hardihood into 
yourown. Ye will not find either at country-seats or watering-places the 
rejuvenescing springs of those generous impulses of character which have 
been subdued or crushed beneath the weight of the gems and jewels which 
decked you for the saloons of fashion. And if you dare— 

But we “dare” not proceed with our extracts. We do not wish 
to “renovate the grief” which such burning words must have 
occasioned, 

We can only give a few of the names of the other novels which 
have proceeded from this fertile pen, or, perhaps, of others em- 
pr by him. His tales and romances must amount to between 
thirty and forty. Rosa Lambert, the Clergyman’s Daughter ; The 
Loves of the Harem; Ellen Percy, a Taie of the Stage; Joseph 
Wilmot, or Memoirs of a Man Servant ; The Empress Eugenie's Bou- 
doir ; Wagner the Wehr Wolf ; The Young Duchess, or Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality; and Agnes, or Beauty and Pleasure. In slang 
parlance, we may say this of Mr. Reynolds’ readers, that he knew 
very well “where to have them.” He tickled their palates as 
they liked it. How delightful it must have been for the readers 
of The Memoirs of a Man Servant to read those of a Young 
Duchess, and to be finally admitted to the Empress Eugenie’s 
boudoir, although one of the mysteries to us is how the great 
author ever got there himself! 

Whilst the Coryphmus of penny numbers was carrying on his 
successful career, many other imitators came forward; and it 
must have been painful to the great original to find that he 
could be exceeded in ety Such, however, is the case. 
The author of the Merry Wives of London was successful enough 


‘to call for the interference of the Society for the Suppression 


of Vice. The stories were generally of the same sort, varied 
by tales of highwaymen, robbers, and other desperadoes, the 
career of which is no doubt charming to the imagination of 


the young blackguard. But during the whole time it is but 


fair to say that a better and purer literature circulated 

the poorer classes. The Home Circle and the People’s Journal ave 
now dead; but the Family Herald, which never condescended 
to write down to or to flatter the prurient imaginations of its 
and which os now in its leaders —— 
is the very pattern of cheap journalism, is still alive, i 
perhaps, more flourishing i ever, and some few of its tales 
are quite as well written as the best circulating library stories. 
The taste for feverish excitement seems to have died out from 
the poorer classes to be transplanted to the sensation novels 
of richer readers; and, indeed, novels, if not 
baa extinct, are arg) moribund, Certainly we have Colonel 

‘ack (not Detoe’s), or the Life of a Highwayman. Edith the Captive, 
and Edith Heron (one a continuation of the other), the Mur- 
dered Child, and one or two more beauties of literature; but the 
crop is not abundant. The y newspaper has snuffed out the 

y novel. A short deseription by the pen of the gifted author 
of one of these novels will serve to show what they 
are :— 

This Tale abounds in incidents of the most thrilling description. The in- 
terest will never be allowed to flag; but the reader is hurried on from one 
scene to another with a breathless rapidity. The wild deeds of lawless men are 
placed in bold contrast with the tenderest and most touching traits of lovely 
woman's character; and the startling nature of some of the incidents is re- 
lieved by the deep pathos belonging unto others. 

The Society for the Production and Circulation of “Pure 


Literature,” has also, in some measure, banished such stories as 
Reynolds’; but the improved taste of the people has had the chief 
share in the change which has taken Still, the terrible 


must form a great in such tales. If Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
and Sir Bulwer Lytton will terrify the subscribers. to Mudie’s 
Library, we must not be. surprised at the authors of The Hidden 
Hand, The Robber Chic/, The White Phantom, and The Black 
Band, doing a little in the same way. Let us, too, in due 
justice to less fortunate author, ada, that the mysteries are 
often quite as well kept up, the narrative just as spasmodic and as 
well sustained, and the horrors as skilfully mixed by the “ penny” 
as by the “thirty shilling” author. In many cases, the latter 
has followed the lead of his. poorer brother. e ic style 
was, we believe, invented in the lower regions of fiction, as also 
that bold method of printing where one or two words serve. for 
a line; ex. gri— 


which we quote from Edith Heron. It was once asserted that. 
Dumas, senior, invented this style as a ready way of making money, 
he being paid by the line; but such is not the case, as we have 
reason to know that the great Alexander makes his charge — many 
thousand types, wherein, of course, each letter counts. Probabl 
the spasmodic and terribie will for a long time keep their gro 

it being a received maxim amongst some authors ast, unless you 
frighten or mystify your reader, he or she will not go on with the 
story. Certainly love and guilt, open or concealed, the essentials 
of tragedy, are nec in fiction, or the works will not sell; and 
the most sanguine philanthropist will tell you that it is no use 
publishing good books if no one will read them, so that.even the. 
proprictors of those immaculate works, those “Goody” books, to 
quote Coleridge, Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour, who are no 
less than the Keligious Tract Society, find it to their interest to have 
just a /eetle bit of spice in their tales. Thus in the latter we have 
a story of a “forged will,” somewhat, we should guess, of the 
Roupeil style of thing, in which is a villain of the name of Blood- 
worth. With such a name we are not surprised to learn that 
“ Bloodworth is a sacrilegious man ; his evil deeds are known.” In 
the Sunday at Home the villain of a little sketch believes “in the 
blessed Vargin, and has given his soul to Mary long ago.” The 
book, however, is fairly innocent, if sectarian. We may say, in 
conclusion, of the Penny-Number novel, that we believe it has 
had this one merit — that, as the rank undergrowth has decayed 
aud rotted down, it has prepared the ground trom which it is fast 
disappearing for a better and higher class of literature, 


THE NATIONAL CATALOGUES AT THE EXHIBITION. 


HERE are half-hours in one’s existence when the reflective 
and perceptive faculties are pretty much in the condition in 
which one finds one’s appetite after turtle and h, and a dozen 
souchés and poissons frites, and whitebait simple and whitebait 
bedevilled have been in turn consumed at a Greenwich banquet. 
One and has a be- 
wildered consciousness of having eaten much; yet there is a sen- 
sation of residuary hunger but oa subdued — an Englishman’s 
tite not yet appeased—a craving for ing atonce digestible 
col thet. Wel. see i Akin to this is the feeling of 
wearied faculties and of a strain on the visual organs and nervous 
system which is produced by a visit to a picture gallery, bat 
which is experienced in its most oppressive form a day at 
the International Exhibition. One has gazed at innumerable 
things. Colour on colour and i ion after impression have 
succeeded each other on the eye mind like the rapidly- 
scenes in a railway train, ever going but ever coming; and new 
objects of interest have been continually intruding themselves, 
each ousting from the mind the half-impressed image of what 
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but a moment before arrested the attention with a novelty that is 
now already old. 

To anyone thus bewildered with the Great Kaleidoscope at 
South Kensington, we would commend half-an-hour’s quiet on a 
chair in the Horticultural Garden, or, if its formal ugliness be 
wearisome, in the ever-charming Kensington Gardens, with one 
of the National Catalogues for a companion. These Cata- 
logues have been printed 1 by several of the national committees, 
and some of them will be found to afford pleasant occupation 
during a ruminant half hour. As yet, unfortunately, but few of 
them can be bought at the counters in the building, though it 
would probably :epay the expense of the impression if they were 
all sold there, and dey would certainly afford an interest that is 
entirely wanting in the dry lists of the official general Catalogue. 
Several of the older countries come before us with Catalogues 
at a — a volume, well arranged, and with a business-like 
aspect, for they are clearly intended to answer the great purposes 
of mercantile advertisement; while some of them at least flavour 
this “shoppy” diet with information statistical, scientific, even 
political, and highly interesting for the purpose forwhich we are 
recommending their perusal. 

Information of this kind as to the younger nations of the 
world is chiefly to be sought in the colonies and dependencies of 
our own country ; and though that information, in these as in the 
Catalogues from the old-world nations, might perhaps be obtained 
from the books on the shelves of a good library, the fact that it is 
contained in a compendious form in some of the local and national 
Catalogues makes them pleasant companions for a half hour. The 
few Catalogues that answerthis description really supply substantial 
diet to the international repast, and give form and order to the con- 
fused impressions one has received in the great Kensington ware- 
house, By far the most remarkable of the European Catalogues is 
that of Austria ; but the French Commission has produced a yolume 
which is interesting, if only from the fact of its presenting all the 
features of a French official work. The genius for organization, 
which is the boast of France, was certainly never more com- 
pletely exhibited than in the district at Kensington within which 
the French have entrenched themselves, and in the volume 
in which are recorded the industrial results they have achieved 
since 1851, and which they there invite us to inspect. 
In fact, everything around one in the French department ex- 
hibits organization. The very exhibitors are an organized body. 
They have been selected by committees and juries organized by 
the Government in France, before receiving permission to become 
exhibitors in England, so that in the productions which they 
show, we are, or ought to be, looking on only the choicest and the 
best of French handiwork. The absence of some of the great 
French manufacturers from the contest may be due, as in the 
case of many of our own, to an indifference felt for the results 
of international exhibitions, when estimated by the expense or 
trouble they entail; or it may be that the indifference has arisen 
from the very perfection of the administrative machinery set in 
action by the Government, the tendency of which must be to chill 
the spontaneity with which a manufacturer, whose energy consists 
in self-reliance, would be disposed to throw himself into a contest 
with the competitors in uction. Moreover, such a manufac- 
turer may be ready to face the producers of other lands when 
he may not desire to undergo the ordeal of comparison and pos- 
sible rejection in competition with those of his own — especially 
when that rejection would come from the hands of a Government 


Of the French Catalogue about 300 pages are official, and con- 
tain little more than a list of the manufacturers whom the Go- 
vernment juries have allowed to represent the industry of France 
in the London competition. Thus, for each of the forty ill-divided 
classes into which the official’s contempt— or rather, probably, 
ignorance — of logical principles has broken up the industrial pro- 
ducts of man, the French Government appointed a jury of their 
own; and these juries have prefixed to the list of the successful 
candidates for exhibition a short statement of all that they recog- 
nise as improvements developed since the Exhibition of 1851. A 
few statistical tables of the progress of commerce in its various 
branches would have been a valuable addition to these notices. 
But it is these notices which constitute the interest, as it is in 
some of the advertisements which occupy nearly half of the volume 
that we must look for the amusement, that this volume is cal- 
culated to furnish. 

A perusal of these of the juries certainly leaves on the 
mind the impression that French industry has progressed at all 
points, but that its especial and marked advance has been confined 
to very few. In Class I. the French jury justly claims for France 
the special gift to the world of a new metal in the aluminium which 
M. Deville has taught us to produce on the scale of a marketable 

roduction. In like manner, platinum and its alloys can now 
fused by the methods of the same able metallurgist in masses 
so large as to supersede by a simple and far superior process the old 
welding plan by which Wollaston worked this refractory metal. 
France sses an area of no inconsiderable extent beneath 
which there lies coal, and her juries with justice refer to the ever- 
increasing success with which that coal is worked. Indeed, her 
coal-owners have combated with remarkable energy the difficulties 
arising from the broken nature of their coal districts, the smallness 
of the seams, and the impurity of the coal itself. 

The development of what we may call beet-root ind 18 
another subject adverted to under several heads. Among these 
we find the increased and improved production of beet-root sugar, 


and the manufacture from the varieties of this saccharine root of a 
new provender for cattle, and of potash from the residues left after 
its distillation for the latter pores. Other sources again are 
noticed of this important alkali; and justly, for potash is of far 
more value than soda, alike from its especial importance in agri- 
culture and in the arts, as from the more limited sources of its 
ply. The great improvement in the waste lands effected by the 
present Emperor, who has redeemed for cultivation great tracts of 
the dreary Landes, while similar reclamations have been effected in 
the Sologne, is a theme worthy of Imperial solicitude and French 
self-gratulation. 

The production of varnishes boasting the lustre and the 
nence of the bright ware of Japan is another and no emall claim, if 
it be well borne out. France, again, may be proud of her instru- 
ments of precision formed for exact observation, and of her achieve- 
ments in optical apparatus. Her balances for weighing in vacuo 
are her own; and the delicate and finely-finished instruments of her 
opticians for experiments with polarized light and other opera- 
tions in crystallographic physics not only reflect honour on the 
heads and hands that hepelcbienss them, but, by their abundance, 
evidence the activity of science in France. Nachet’s ingenious 
microscopes, competing perhaps in price, though ass y not 
approaching in perfection, the marvellous instrument exhibited by 

essrs. Powell and Lealand, are worthy of Paris workmen. 

Photography, too, has made forward movement. Pictures 
engraved by light, photography on stone, impressions multiplied 
no longer in the treacherous though beautiful sepia tints of silver 
and a, but with the black hue and in the permanent material 
that enables printers’ ink to brave time and climate— photographs, 


again, magnified to colossi, or cartes de visites rendered in microe 


scopic minuteness too small for the unaided eye to see at all— 
these all are among the boasted evidences of a rapid progress, 
Those who remember how far photography had advanced in 
1851, who can call to mind the few beautiful works of a few ama- 
teurs, and the, alas! already faded records of that first great 
gathering, and who will compare them in quantity and in average 
quality —though a few of those early photographs have never been 
surpassed—with the pictures, the processes, and the sot-disant 
artists that inundate our very streets in 1862, may unite with the 
French jury in signalizing “ L’amélioration et la vulgarisation des 
procédés ordinaires sur Collodion.” France has energetically pw 
sued these processes, but they are essentially English in their 


origin. 

The silks and tissues of France, like her dyes, and the taste with 
which the two have been always wedded by her ae 
artists, are no new glories for our neighbours. In these the chi 
improvements seem to be the introduction of raw material for her 
silk manufacturers from the newly-opened markets of Japan; and 
in the actual manufacture of her tissues, the increasing employ- 
ment of automatic processes, the progress of which in France, 
though somewhat in arrear of that of our manufacturing districts, 
is continually tending to supersede the more costly toil of human 
handiwork. In colours, her jury applaud the greater brilliancy 
obtained by the applications of the pure colouring matters of the 
madder— chemical principles that were, in fact, first obtained 
by Dr. Schunck, of Manchester; and they dwell with no less 
approbation on the splendid additions to the list of colouring 
matters recently made by our own countrymen by processes of 
chemical transmutation acting on the Benzol which the late 
Charles Mansfield first taught us to extract, and that in 1 

uantity, from coal-tar naphtha. All these are claimed by the 

‘rench juries as the triumph of a decade of years; but with the 
jealous, yet patriotic, self-assertion which gives so ungencrous an 
air to French self-glorification, no word is dropped here, or in any 
other passage of Fo juries’ findings, in recognition of foreign 
progress, or of those foreign inventions to which France, a nation 

y no means endowed with inventive powers, is so y 
indebted. As in her picture of the “Battle of the Alma” in 
the Gallery, the Englishmen who are her comrades in the con- 
tests of civilization, and who are generally even over-ready to give 
to the French at least a comrade’s due, are themselves placed on 
the horizon, or out of sight. France sees but herself, and wishes 
only to do so, and accordingly she erects her own barriers around 
her own part of the Exhibition; and, as a contemporary has trul, 
said, Frenchmen go there to see what they might see in Paris, an 
then come away and say they have seen the Ex sition. It were 
better for them and for the world if they could look at them- 
selves, if only once in ten years, somewhat as those look at them 
who see their great qualities—their energy, their industry, their 
fine artistic taste, and the delicacy of finish in their works—no less 
than their patriotic power of merging their individuality in that 
of their nation, but who can only smile at the narrow jealousy and 
the grasping spirit in which they claim for France every discovery 
and invention, and would leave no place in the history of civiliza- 
tion for any original thinker who does not bear a Frenchmat’s 
name. 

Among the advertisements of the French Catalogue there is @ 
rather interesting one, describing the so-called onyx marble—a 
sort of stalactitic carbonate of lime, of t beauty and trans- 
lucency, with which visitors to the Exhibition are now familiar. 
It is found in Algeria, and probably in the identical quarries from 
which Rome first drew supplies of it. To those who have @ 
weakness for a panacea — fi who will deny that he has such @ 
weakness somewhere in his nature, if not in his political or moral 
theories, at least in the region of his bodily infirmities P—we 
commend the two columns in which the virtues that seem to 
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have immortalized, almost to have consecrated Peau de melisse des 
Carmes, ized in our tongue as Carmelite water, are recorded. 
Remote antiquity hides the first gift of this boon to man. The 
Prophet Elijah and the Druid priests have doubtless, even in our 
day, each their following. The orthodox will probably fondly trust 
that Elijah first blessed this fountain of healing. But we live in a 
sooptical age, and it is almost to be feared that even M. Boyer’s 
confession of his bias in favour of the heathen origin of this elixi 
of life may hardly have the weight with the world it ought to 
have. At any rate, M. Boyer with + candour gives us our 
choice between Elijah and the Druids, and he is now the sole 
repository of so venerable a secret as the composition of the water 
that was long the peculiar possession of the Carmelite friars. 

But we turn to anothertheme. At 112 our progress is 
arrested by two crowded pages teeming with drawings of trumpets, 
horns, ond other instruments for brazen proclamation. But they 
have an interest for the philanthropist. They illustrate a touch- 
ing narrative—the history of M. Sax. Unappreciated in Belgium, 
this genius of the horn turned his steps reproachfully from the 
pavé of Brussels, to become a denizen of Paris, fort léger @argent, 
mats le coeur gonflé d espérances et la téte pleine @idées. Vicissitudes, 
sorrow, persecution still pursued him. Etrange et douloureuse 
existence que celle des inventeurs! But genius and virtue finally 
triumph; the ideas are oy om into saxhorns, the hopes into 
orders; and if the purse of M. Sax has become more weighty his 
lungs and his spirit are as four as ever, for he blows his own 
trumpet triumphantly in the Exposition and the French Catalogue. 
But it is not a solo, for only two pages forward another gentleman 
exhibits a perspective view of his Magasin in Paris—a view of 
trumpets and horns in such infinite numbers as would scare any 
aspirant to the brass-trumpet business from a profession that must 
be, like every other, so vastly overcrowded. Sandwich-like be- 
tween this gentleman and the inventor of the saxhorn, occurs a 

rson whose fame is connected with another manufacture praised 
. the French jury. It is a M. Galante, who is one of the many 
exhibitors whose artistic toil is devoted to the relief or the 
anticipation of the sorrows of humanity, by the agency of surgical 
and other appliances fashioned in caoutchouc. 

Then, too, there are the wines of France. Bordeaux relies on 
its established fame. But Burgundy is loudly eloquent. To the 

ilegmatic Englishman it is announced, with all the delicacy of 

‘rench politeness, that he has but to drink of the wines that are 
grown from Dijon to a to exchange /e spleen for cette fougue 
arrésistible qu’on appelle la furie francaise. Among the bolder 
flights of assertion few will be found to surpass Messrs. Savory 
and Mosbach, who inform us that they now make the hye imi- 
tations of diamonds as hard as the royal gem itself. It may be 
well to mention this, as Messrs. Savory and Co. boast of a consi- 
derable exportation of these sham jewels, and as of course English 
ladies never knowingly employ such dishonest pretensions to 
wealth, we think it as well to remark that the true and the false 
are far more readily discriminated than the advertisement of 
Messrs. Savory and Co. would lead us to believe. 

These are but gleanings from the French Catalogue, but they 
may serve to show that even French organization has not banished 
all that is either interesting or amusing from its official pages. The 
Catalogues of the products of some other nationalities are, how- 
ever, much more calculated than this for the mental restauration 
for which we have recommended them. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH STATE PAPERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY ABOUT SCOTLAND.* 

M TEULET has republished in an improved and enlarged 
e form the collection of State Papers relating to Scotland, 
originally edited by him for the Bannatyne Club. The papers 
contained in these volumes extend from the accession of Francis I. 
in France to that of James I. in England. The greater part of 
them are French, consisting of the correspondence of the French 
envoys in Scotland and England for the greater part of the six- 
teenth century. The last volume of the collection is exclusively 
Spanish, and contains the correspondence of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors in Paris with Philip II. on Scottish affairs, from Mary's 


were fast friends, because they had a common enemy, whom they 
mentioned by name in their treaties. The French alliance, there- 
enemies besides , and, except when they were i 
with England, they had little m4 of Scotland, wal no great 
desire to entamgle themselves with its affairs. As the cen 
rolled on, indications ap of a more determined and sustain 
policy. But the efforts of the French Court to have Scotland “at 
their devotion,” and at last to incorporate it with the dominions 
of France, were devoid both of vigour and skill. At length the 
Reformation came ; and then all hopes of rooting French influence 
in Scotland were at an end. 

The collection begins with the instructions given to the French 
envoy of Francis I. in 1515, and with the treaty of Rouen two 
years after, which laid down the basis of the Scotch and French 
alliance. But, except a Latin narrative of Somerset’s expedition 
into Scotland in 15475 which ended in the slaughter of Mussel- 
burgh, or Pinkie Cleugh, there is not much of interest till we 
come to the French expedition of the following year. After the 
disaster of Musselburgh, the road seemed opened to the French 
Court to annex Scotland to the crown of France. The Scotch 
offered their young Queen to the Dauphin, and Henry II. sent a 
formidable expedition into Scotland. It was the most serious 
effort ever e in those times by France to gain a new dominion 
beyond the sea. A great deal of money was spent in it; officers 
of ability and reputation commanded the troops, and the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, M of Lorraine, paved as skilfull: 
and indefatigably as she could into the hands of her family me | 
countrymen. But the attempt was an utter failure —discredit- 
able even in a military point of view, though the English 
defenders of Haddington ultimately evacuated the place which 
D’Essé and Pietro Strozzi had failed to take from them, and hope- 
lessly breaking down as a wey measure, from the exasperation 
caused in the country by the bad conduct of the French soldiery, 
and from the extra ce, corruption, and insolence of the 
French agents. The correspondence printed by M. Teulet on the 
subject of this French intervention is full and curious. We have 
the views of the French political and military leaders, and 
also the confidential opinions given, “as to her confessor,” by 
Mary of Lorraine to her brothers, the Duke d’Aumale and the 
Cardinal of Guise. Great hopes were entertained by the 
French chiefs on the spot, from the success with which their 
powerful army had been transported into Scotland, and from the 
enthusiasm with which it had been received, that the French 
Government at home would think it worth their while to take 
advantage of the nee for a solid and permanent occupa- 
tion of Scotland. “The King,” writes La Chapelle, the French 
envoy, in June 1548, “ought not to complain of making a 
vigorous effort in this quarter; for I give you my word, it is a 
much more considerable object than people think in France, as 
well from the size and excellence of the country as from the 
number of men who inhabit it, and from whom, in the long run, 
we may derive great service ; and besides, the road farther onwards 
is open to us.” But the Court of France thought they had done 
enough, and were not ve to reinforce the expedition. The 
letters soon begin to be full of complaints of the unruliness of 
the French contingent, of the difficulties arising from the 
want of supplies, and of the quarrels between the natives and 
the foreigners. The letters of Mary of Lorraine, especially, give 
a forcible picture of the natural confusion and mismanagement 
incident to a foreign army at a distance from home under the very 
loose discipline and subordination of the sixteenth century. They 
are also full of caustic and amusing notices of the humours, the 
selfishnesses, and the shortcomings of the French leaders. There 
was not much to fear at the moment from England; but she is in 
despair at the growing bad feeling between the French and their 
Scotch allies. As to England — 

You will have heard (she writes in November 1 549) of the arrest of the 
Protector, an event which cannot be without great trouble there. I hope 
they will do to Lord Warwick as he has done to the Protector; and then I 
think there will not be in England a man capable of governing. 


But her disquiet is not the less for the French cause in Scotland. 
The soldiers cannot be kept from ruining the country :— 

I promise you it is gone beyond bearing ; the inhabitants are in despair, 
and even sometimes [they kill themselves. The people used to love me, but 
now they wish me dead, thinking that I am the cause of their ruin. 


return to Scotland to her death. These important papers are 
mostly part of the spoils of Simancas, which, as ir Teulet 
<< it, the “chances of war have brought into the Imperial 
archives of France.” The French policy towards Scotland, as it 
is illustrated in these papers, was to keep such a hold on it as, 
without involving France in too much trouble and expense, should 
yet enable the French Government to raise up an enemy in the 
rear of England whenever such a measure might be necessary. 
Scotland itself—distant, bleak, rude, and separated by the sea— 
had as little to tempt a French prince and his gentlemen as any 
country under the sun; but on the other hand, there was no 
country under the sun where the materials for mischief and 
annoyance to England were so ready and so easily set in motion. 
It presented i to the French politicians as the natural “rein 

bridle” of England ; and by this consideration all the relations 
between France and Scotland were avowedly governed. They 


Politiques de la France et come 
v. :1 


* Relations 
Siecle, Par A. Teulet. Nouvelle Edition. 


Then money is drawn for the pay of the troops, and the musters 

| are filled up with horse-grooms personating soldiers. The con- 

| fusion of the accounts is frightful, and utterly without control oy 

| remedy. The French chiefs are either inefficient, or corrupt, or 

| more fond of amusement than business. M. de Thermes gets the 

gout just in most moment, when the ‘English 
attacked :— 


| were gomg to 
| When he has it, he cannot move, which is a great vexation, for it makes 
| him hard to deal with, and hinders him from attending to business. This, if 
| you please (she is writing to the Cardinal of Guise), only between you and me, 
| for 1 would not for the world hurt him, all persons being subject to the 

maladies which it pleases God to send on them. Put the gout has always 
seized him, poor man, so inconveniently, that it has ever been when we had 
most for him to do, He has, too, a wife, who is young and fair, and that, 
with the gout, is enough to occupy a man of his age. ‘ 


In the same fashion she gives her judgment of the other 
Frenchmen :— 

The general (Oysel de Villeparisis) is a madman, who spends and borrows 
of everybody, not for the King’s service, but for himself ; he is running about 
every evening masked, and every one is laughing at him. I would not for 
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anything that this caused him damage, for he is an old man; but here are 
6,000 francs a year as much lost as if were thrown into the fire. . . . 
M. de Chapelle, the ambassador, is a worthy man and valiant, and loves our 

but he is somewhat of a squire of dames, and given 


Montluc disagrees with De Thermes, who says that he is “too 
light and too little secret.” 

He is (she continues) a little im his words, and not careful ; 
but he is eel sffectioued ine that thare 
not better order kept. 

Yet he has. to offend the Seotch with the liveliness of his 
ways; he has produced a bad “first impression,” and it is no use 

ig iating with them any more. “I write to you,” she con- 
cludes, “as to my confessor, as it seems to me that to write other- 
wise would be a fault on my part; praying you, on your side, to 
fulfil the confessor’s office and reveal nothing, and to throw my 
letter into the fire after you have read it, for | would not hurtany 
one.” The confessor, however, thought differently, and the auto- 
graph, written in very hard Fre still remains to record the 
di ties whieh beset the transformation of Scotland into a 
French province, under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Paris— 
difficulties amply illustrated in the papers collected by M. Teulet, 
which form a very complete comment on the paper of grievances 
drawn up against France and the French rule, by the “ Lords of 
the Congregation,” in 1559. On the marriage of the Dauphin in 
1558, letters of n ion in France were granted to the 
whole Scotch nation, and verified by the Parliament of Paris, on 
the condition that eadem nobis apud illos liceant. But the 
Scotch had no desire for the bargain on these terms; and the 
French officers in Scotland found themselves engaged, not in 
helping the Scotch against the English, but in holding their own, 
with a great deal of risk and inconvenience, against Scotch rebels. 
They were but feebly =, yo from home; and, with the pre- 
mature deaths of Henry II. and his son, Francis IL, the husband 
of the Queen of Scots, sixteen months after him, the French power 
in Scotland came to an end. The struggle, such as it was, to 
retain it, is well illustrated in the letters and reports given by 
M. Teulet from the French agent. 

It is worth noting that the supposed intentions of the French 
Court to act vigorously in support of its authority in Scotland 
gave the greatest disquiet to the Duchess of Parma and the King 
of Spain. M. Teulet prints at length a remarkable correspondence 
between the King, his sister, the Duke of Alva, and the Spanis 
agents, in which the fears of the Spanish politicians, lest b'rance 
should use its claims on Scotland and its position there to conquer 
and annex England also, are pry set forth. “I have often 
heard it said,” says the Duchess of Parma in 1559, “that to pre- 
vent the French setting foot in England, we must fight for it, as 
we would for the of B ” Philip and the Duke of 
Alva shared in her jealousy of the French, and also in her indig- 
nation at the insolence of Plizabeth, who is represented as pro- 
voking her own chastisement, and relying on the support of 
Spain to annoy the French by helping the Scotch Protestant 
rai The Spanish politicians show themselves firmly 

ersuaded that a French conquest of England would be per- 
fectly easy, and that Elizabeth had no power to make an 
effectual resistance. Philip’s policy is characteristic. He 
proposes to the French Government to join with them in putting 
down the Scotch rebels, and to lend them ships to transport their 
troops. But he does this with the view of reducing the number of 
French soldiers sent into Scotland, and of balancing and keeping 
in cheek the French contingent by an equal number of Spaniards. 
The French, he thought, would then be strong enough to repress 
the Seotch rebels, but not strong enough to act against England. 
At the same time Elizabeth is to be warned to strengthen herself 
at sea, with the view of her intercepting the French expedition. 
Further than this, Philip attempted to offer his mediation between 
France and England, and sent an ambassador, whose reports 
M. Teulet prints, to frighten Elizabeth from meddling with Scot- 
land; but he was determined to support her, in case of neceszity, 
against France. The death of Francis IL, the return of Mary into 
Scotland, and the French troubles about religion, altered the whole 
of things, and put an end to the anxiety of Philip I. for the 

safety of England, and his alarm at the imprudence and defence- 
lessness of Elizabeth. ? 

In the remainder of M. Teulet’s work Mary Queen of Scots is 
the central, if not the most important, figure. An almost unbroken 
series of French diplomatic correspondence, from her arrival in 
Scotland to her death, sets before us, though not always with equal 
fulness, the real views of the French party about her character and 
proceedings, and, what is more interesting, about the great 
struggle in England, in which her pretensions and the use made 
of her name were far more important than anything that she was 
herself. The confidential reports of the Envoys are 
unfavourable to her in those questions where her honour is most 
concerned. Du Croc, who was the French resident at the time of 
Darnley’s murder, in a letter to Catherine de Medicis, makes it 
clear that he has no doubt of Mary’s complicity—a supposition 
borne out by quoted from her letters by M. Teulet, which 
show how natural a remedy for wrongs assassination anger 9 to 
her. During Mary’s captivity in » the despatches of the 
French ambassadors in London show the curious balancings of 
their Court between the different motives of conduct and lines of 
= which presented themselves— between their jealousy and 

ishike of Klizabeth and the feeling of the importance of her friend- 
ship-— between the desire of once more meddling in Scotch affairs 


end their disinclination to a troublesome and expensive. spree 
in which they had hitherto failed, and the secrets:‘and key of whi 
they had never understood — between their sense of what was 
expected of them, as Catholies and kinsmen, on behalf of. their 
captive and ill-used relative, and their real indifference. to her fate. 
The French Court and its —— took a kind of languid. interest 
in the Catholic movement, of which Mary’s name was the rallying 
cry, and in which she was quite willing to be the centre of intelli- 
gence and conspiracy; but their religious zeal was entirely subor- 
dinate to their diseretion as politicians, and to their sense of the 
dangers of interfering with Elizabeth’s domestic concerns: The 
ambassadors who most s i with the Queen of Scots 
were very cautious about lending their houses and their despatch 
boxes to her friends; and Bernardino de Mendoza, at Paris, men- 
tions it to his master as an advantage worth recording, that he 
had set certain religious poe to work upon a new French 
ambassador just starting for England, who had prevailed upon 
him, “ forthe service of God,” to allow letters money for the. 
English Catholics to pass under cover of his own letters. The 
despatches of Chateauneuf about the Babington conspiracy and 
the fate of the Queen of Scots are interesting. They contain a 
v= detailed and striking account of the execution at.Fotheringay, 
and fully describe the conduct and language of Elizabeth, and the 
efforts made by the French Court to save Mary. But the account 
given of those efforts, and of the pores harangues of the French 
envoy tothe English queen, doesnot leave the impression that the 
French were very sincere, or that they really made a great point of 
what they c not avoid appearing to with earnestness. 
But the most curious part of the book is the fifth volume. It 


contains, as we have said, the correspondence of the _—- am- . 


bassadors in Paris from 1562 to the end of 1587. th Phili 
and his agents wrote very freely and at considerable length; a 
the view which this correspondence gives into the interior realities 
of Spanish foreign policy is of the very highest interest. There is 
a kind of awe felt in having laid open before us so freely the 
very words which passed in confidence between these terrible 
a ro is * gem plotters, who in their own day kept all things 
so secret. We may read how the Duke of Alva, in May 1571, 
laid before Philip at a the plan of insurrection and in- 
vasion proposed by the Duke of Norfolk and the i 
V., the objections which the experienced Spaniard found in it, 
and how, in the end, he strongly recommended it on the 
position that Elizabeth either died or was murdered, or could 
made prisoner. Later on, we find another great scheme of inva- 
sion projected and discussed, in which the Duke of Guise, the 
“ Hercules” and “ Mutius” of the des es, is to play the chief 
art, and the Pope and the King of Spain to furnish the funds, 
Then we come to the Babington conspiracy, laid open in its real 
outline by the person who was its chief stay and promoter, the 
Spanish ambassador at Paris— Don Bernardino de Mendoza. It 
is curious to compare the accounts of this plot as given in the 
French and in the Spanish reports. The Freneh ambassador in 
London saw in it a device of Walsingham to bring about the ruin 
of Mary and her cause, and speaks of Gifford, the apparent sug- 
gester, and at last the betrayer of it, as an agent of the English 
government. Mendoza is most thoroughly in earnest about it, 
animates the conspirators to an enterprise “ worthy of so Catholic 
spirits, and of the ancient English valour,’ and remarks on the 
peculiar hopefulness of the attempt, as on no former occasion had 
the murder of the Queen been settled as the preliminary of revolt. 
The French ambassador was probably right in his judgment of 
Gifford; but the Spanish ambassador proves abundantly that the 
conspiracy was a real one, sanctioned and urged on by the Spanish 
— in England and on the Continent. Philip gives his approval; 
ut as he throughout shows himself more incredulous or more 
timid than his agents, he dwells strongly on the hazard of the 
attempt, both in his answers to Mendoza, and in the curious margi- 
nal notes on the ambassador's despatch, of the kind with which Mr, 
Mottley has made us familiar. Philip appears in these papers 
averse to violent courses, unless they are sure to be successful, not 
from any seruple about blood, but from a distrust of the efficacy of 
violence, and from a strong sense of the attendant risks. In several 
curious points we are let behind the scenes very fully. We see the 
prodigious and untiring activity of the eeclesiastical agents of 
the Reman cause, exhibited here, not, as usual, to their discredit, 
but to their own complete satisfaction, and their reputation with 
their party. We can also trace the suspicions cansed by their 
exaggeration, and their want of sense and tact, which mingled 
with the eonfidenee inspired by their unbounded zeal. We see 
the endless demands cn Philip for money —demands which his 
ambassadors eagerly seconded, and which he gave with a blind 
confidence in their better lnowledge of the circumstances uf the 
case, and with a grumbling patience the more remarkable as 
nothing adequate seemed to come of his expenditure. We are 
also able to trace some of the private jealousies which existed 
between confederates who were openly united in so close a bond as 
the Pope and the King of Spain. Pius V. left the King of Spain 
to become acquainted with the famous bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth by second-hand means; and Philip and his am- 
bassadors complain bitterly of the niggardly contributions of 
the Roman Court towards an enterprise like the restoration of the 
true religion in England, in which it has much greater interest 
than the King of Spain. Even about the great “ Hercules,” 
or “ Mutius,” who appears as the leading person in all the de- 
liberations about the invasion of or Scotland, and who 
was to have headed it if it had place, Philip, though 
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But this is not the only instance in which these cunning Spanis. 

nglish aflairs. 
We have only to add, that M. Teulet has, for the most 

executed his task well. In the matter of proper names, there 
appears occasionally a want of familiarity with localities or with 
national history, which is not surprising even with a careful 
French editor. But he has taken care to give us, first in his 
, and then im the shape of notes, full information about the 
papers and their authors. He has also, ially in the case of 
the Spanish a of the fifth volume, consulted the convenience 


of his readers refixing to each despatch a full analysis of 
aig generally, but not always, adequately represents its 
substance, 


MEMOIRS OF CANLER.* 


chy is a very singular book, of which the circulation has, we 
believe, been prohibited at Paris. It consists of the recol- 
lections of a retired police officer, extending over a period of 
upwards of thirty years. Possibly, some of the revelations con- 
tained in it may have been deemed to be unfit for any but the 
criminal public, and other portions may have been looked upon as 
tending to bring into further disrepute an organizetion so unpopular 
as that of the police of Paris. It is, however, in many respects 
worthy of attention from the light that it throws on the working 
of the French police system, especially during the period of the 
Restoration, when there can be little reason to doubt that the agents 
of that system were unscrupulously made use of in the interests of 
the party of reaction. Less interest, perhaps, is attached to those 
portions of the work in which ave narrated the ingenious modes 
adopted for the detection of crime, To a detective, no doubt, such 
histories of elaborate plans, cleverly conceived and patiently carried 
out, would be as interesting as the pages of Napier and Jomini are 
to a scientific military oflicer; but for the unprofessional reader, the 
records of horrible crimes, and of the means taken to bring them 
home to the etrators, are unattractive, if not absolutely nauseous. 
Although the thieftaker and the detective are unfortunately indis- 
pensable to society, and though they may combine ability and 
courage with a us di e of their duty, still their calling 
can never ge general sympathy. There is always a suspicion 
that frequent contact with crime cannot be ween er 
consequences, and it is certain that, in the pursuit of notorious 
offenders, the agents of police are compelled to follow a system of 
espionage and to make use of expedients which, though necessary 
for the object in view, would, in any other case, be Cae upon 
with aversion and disgust. More than this, there is always a 
fear that the skill which they acquire may be perverted to 
other objects, and that a well-organized police may be, as it is in 
many Continental countries, employed in other work than pro- 
tecting the lives and property of the subjects. The detective is a 
creation of modern society to fulfil a specific purpose—he is trained 
to manhunting, and his zeal is often stimulated by the offer of 
reward. It is not surprising that his profession is not very highly 
esteemed, 

M. Canler, however, takes a very high view of the position 
and the duties of a detective. After a long experience, he has 
undertaken to give to the world the results of his observations, 
and aecordingly we have a sketch of French society from a police 
officer’s point of view. With the true logic of a Frenchman, he 
tells us the reasons which have led him to publish his remi- 
niscences. Some men write for the sake of celebrity or immor- 
tality, others write to work upon the curiosity of the publie by 
wild and romantic narratives. No motive so mean has influenced 
the imperturbable morality of M. Canler. His object is to give 
to mankind the facts and ideas which he has mastered by a long 

ractical experience, in the of saving from dishonour some 

individuals of weak character by showing them vice as it is— 
hideous, ignoble, revolting —and with the conviction that he is 
only fulfilling a duty to society in describing events which he has 
witnessed or in which he has taken a part, from which may be 
drawn conclusions tending to inspire young minds with a noble 
Tepu ce for everything that is vile, contemptible, and dis- 
honourable. This is, no doubt, a very high purpose, and if it 
had been accomplished the name of Canler would be inscribed in 
the list of the great benefactors of mankind ; but, on perusing his 
pages, we confess we do not see that the performance in any way 
corresponds with the promise. The inference to be drawn from 
his experience, as narrated by himself, is simply that the Paris 

lice are so clever and e tic that the chances are immensely 
in favour of the detection of a burglar or a murderer; that is to 
say, it is the best policy to be honest, for if you are dishonest you 
will in all probability be found out. We must not expect grapes 
from thorns, and, perhaps, this is as near an approach to a moral 


‘theory as eould have been looked for in an ex-detective ; yet, at 


* Mémoires de Canler, ancien du Service de Sureté. Collection Hetzel. 
E. Jung-Treuttel. Paris. 


Empire, he was naturally a 
Bonapartist, as most of the other employés of the police were, and 
he therefore dwells with peculiar indignation on the iniquitous 
ution practised d os Lo 
lanche. At that time, as is generally believed, there existed a 
powerfully organized , distinct trom the government, but 
possessed of a consid influence on indicidual 1 members of it, 
whose sole object was to drive Louis XVIII. to revoke the 
Charter, and reestablish the system of government that had existed 
before the revolution. ‘The priest t party, and notably the order of 
Jesuits, were zealous and unscrupulous agents of the association. 
Abroad, it counted on the support of the Holy Alliance. At home 
it sought to attain its ends by fomenting conspiracy upon con- 
spiracy in the hope of proving the impossibility of maintaining 
representative institutions in a still agitated by revo- 
lutionary passions. Those conspiracies, it is declared, were in 
reality got up by the agents of a secret police. The most nefarious 


means were e use of to entrap suspected persons into state- 
ments of a treasonable character; letters were ed to obtain 
evidence; and nothing was left untried that might strike terror 


into the public mind, and prepare the way for a coup @état. The 
activity of the police of Pans was directed to political objects, 
whilst their more legitimate duties were comparatively neg] ‘ 
At the same time, ‘the spiritual interests of the of the 
force were carefully attended to by the Minister of Police, and 
favour or promotion rapidly followed the practical performance of 


religious duties. For it was part of the bargain between the party 
of reaction and the priests that, in return for the exertions of the 
latter, the hand of authority should make itself felt in enforcing 
the duties and observances inculcated from the pulpit. On this 
subject we will quote M. Canler’s account of an incident which 
he avers occurred within his own experience :— 

In 1824 I was police pe or inted to the superintendence of the 
Temple market and the retail dealers. In the course of the year I had brought 
to justice a considerable number of thieves that I had apprehended in the aet, 
and M. Grouticr senior, who, as commissary of the district, had at each arrest 
to draw up the particulars of the charge, at the end of the year made a report 
to the prefeet of the numerous and efficient services I had rendered to the 
police and to society, and begged that I might receive a gratuity as a recom- 
pense for them. On December 26, the ex-churchwarden B—— sent for me 
to his office. He was a little thin pale man of bilious complexion, hollow 
cheeks, and demure expression. He talked rather slowly, and affected a 
soft and paternal manner. To everybody he displayed an rer 
politeness. He wore a complete suit of somewhat rusty black, with black silk 
stockings and large silver in his shoes. Such was the personage who 
enjoyed the confidence of M. Delavau, the Minister of Police. ‘The messenger 
announced me. M. B—— rose and came to meet me with eagerness, made 
me take a seat near to him, and said to me :— 

“My good friend, M. Groufier has made a request to the Prefect to award 
youa ganee as a recompense for your good services. In my official posi- 
tion I have to bring this request before the Prefect, but before doing so, I 
wished to see yeu, in order to inform you that I have from the Central police 
the most accurate information respecting you, and that I have learned with 
pain and grief that you perform none of your religious duties, that you never 
go to church, and that you possess dangerous opinions. You must see that 
it is impossible to do anything for our opponents. Nevertheless, my dear 
friend, to show you how much value I attach to a recommendation from 
M. Groufier, who is a good and stanch Royalist, I will ask for a gratuity of 
150 franes for you, but on condition that before the end of the month you 
bring me your confessional ticket, and that for the future you properly 
perform the duties of your religion.” 

M. B—, after he had finished this little exhortation, devoutly crossed his 
hands on his breast, and devoutly raised his eyes to heaven in a sancti- 
monious manner, probably expecting that I should consent to his proposal. 

But red with mdignation, I got up, and controlling my temper with 
difficulty, 1 replied — 

“Sir, 1 am a soldier’s son ; I was brought up in camp and in barracks,and 
not in a seminary ; I believe in God; I am an honest man, and do my duty 
conscientiously. With regard to my gratuity, you will do as yuu think fit, 
for I will never degrade myself to play the part of a hypocrite. 

Then [ left him. 

In spite of my somewhat rough answer and my abrupt departure, some 
considerations seem to have pleaded in my favour, for a few days afterwards 
I was summoned to the pay office, and received a gratuity of a hundred and 
fifty franes. 

M. Canler tells another story to illustrate the ing of the 
same influence. In the second he is not the actor, the 
narrator : — 

There was a certain of police who, with a large family, found it 
difficult to subsist on the emoluments of his office. To improve his condition, 
he beeame a regular churchgoer and communicant, but his piety did mot 
become known in the quarter where it would be more i diately advant 

tohim. He accordingly contrived to attgnd mass and confession on a 
rapes which he had been told off for special service. Being half an hour 
late at his duty, he was punished. This was exactly what he wanted. He 
went at once to the priest, 
inspector became the protégé ° > ined a 3,000 
a year as a reward for his sincere and enlightened piety. 

It is difficult to believe such stories, though at the came time it 
is at least as likely that there was some foundation for them in the 
folly and indiscretion of a fanatical —— as that they were 
mere inventions of Bonapartist or Republican enemies of the Govern- 
ment. One thing is certain, however—the of absolutism 
had determined adherents in the Roman Catholic clenpy- With 
each it was the principal object to assert the principle of authority, 


62. 
malen use in his messages of esteem and respect, wns secretly | the same time we cannot help feeling a sort of admiration for the 
ach. = The idea of French influence in England always disturbed | sublime impudence of such oannianen exordium. 
Was: him, even directed by so zealous a Catholic as the | These Memoirs begin, in the usual manner, with the birth, 
their On all these schemes the condemnation of Mary, Queen of Scots, | parentage, and childhood of the writer. We learn that he was 
fate, fell like:a thunderbolt. To the last, Mendoza could not believe | the son of a soldier, and afterwards became one himself. At ‘ 
erest that Elizabeth would dare to execute her. He founded his opinion eighteen years of age he took part in the battle of Waterloo, and, 
yi on the supposition that, after the death of Mary, mw would | like every Frenchman present there, performed prodigies of valour. 

step into her pretensions, and that Elizabeth would not add to her |In 1818 he obtained his discharge, and in 1820 was admitted 

difficulties a struggle for her crown with such a claimant as 
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and pag efforts to —— that end have justly entailed 
odium on both. But these c anges against the Government and 
the priests are light and trivial when contrasted with the iniquities 
that were perpetrated through the agency of the police, at the 
instigation of the reactionary faction. The system termed La provo- 
cation is thus illustrated by M. Canler : — 

Two police agents were sent to the South; one was an old soldier of the 
Empire, the other had been a blacksmith ; the first was to sell pictures and 
the second plaster-of-Paris busts of the members of the Royal family, but th 
also took with them engravings cnd lead statuettes of the emperor, whic’ 
ws secretly offered for sale. 

f any person was imprudent enough to meddle with the political contra- 
band trade, the two agents, who had passports and special letters of 
recommendation to secure the aid and protection of the local authoritics, 
denounced him. Domiciliary visits took place at once, the forbidden articles 
were seized, the possessor arrested and forthwith sent to trial. 

At Paris La provocation was worked in different ways. Honest working 
men were got into drinking shops by persons dressed like themselves, talking 
the same language, and who ont to be their brothers ; it might happen 
that, excited with drink, they used language condemnatory of the acts of the 
Government ; gradually confidence was established, the talk grew louder, the 
Government was censured, and reflections were made on the king himself. 
It naturally followed that wishes were expressed for radical changes ; at 
length, at the instigation of the cunning agent of police, a plot was deter- 
mined upon which was never to see the light. Then, under the influence of 
drink, the bargain was made and signed. The agents disappeared, the 
document was handed in at the prefecture of police, and some fine morning 
the wretched dupes of this imposture awoke in the cells of a jail. 


Other instances are given of the manner iu which these things 
were done. M. Canler goes so far as to declare that the émeute 
of the Rue St. Denis, soon after the accession of Charles X., which 
ended in several persons being shot by the troops, was in reality 
got up by the agents of the police. He declares that the persons 
who went about the streets calling the people to arms were secret 
agents that he recognised. This is unquestionably the most in- 
teresting part of his memoirs. If his testimony be worth anything, 
it is more damaging to the French system of police than anything 
that could have been imagined. For it supposes the Lge ga of 
men being entrusted with power which they are capable of using 
in the most diabolical manner; and it also’supposes that such 
things can be done and the perpetrators escape with impunity. It 
does not astonish us that, in the present police-ridden state of 
France,‘this book has been suppressed. A great portion of the 
work is occupied with a description of the crime and criminals of 
Paris, and isnot worth reading. There are, however, some chapters 
relating to the Fieschi conspiracy, the revolution of 1848, and the 
Orsini attempt, which are not without interest. Whatever adds to 
our knowledge of recent or contemporary history must always be 
attractive ; but the physiology oat classification of crime may 
be safely left to policemen and the governors of jails and reforma- 
tories. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES.* 


whee publication of a book like this on the part of an individual 

would have been simply an act of impertinence, scarcely 
calling for any serious notice. But its publication by a religious 
Society is so deplorable a mistake that we cannot forbear from 
making an attempt, at any rate, to represent it in its real colours to 
the responsible publishers. 

We understand that the system adopted by the Committee of 
the Religious Tract Society with reference to their bulkier pro- 
ductions is precisely as follows: — The author should, if possible, 
be himself an undeniably “ safe” man—a term which speaks quite 
articulately for itself. Buta safe man in theology may be a ver 
unsafe narrator, or instructor, or reasoner; and a sub-committee is 
therefore appointed to examine into the literary merits of every 
book. Further, it is felt that “safeness” may be in one and the 
same man a variable quantity. He may be less safe at the time 
of his authorship than he was once reputed to be; and 
there may be widely different estimates of him within 
the circle of the Committee. To make assurance abso- 
lutely certain, therefore, a second Board is appointed. These 
are theclogical critics —men whose safeness has long stood the 
test of time, and has been placed beyond all question. Supposing 
the book to have satisfied the literary board, it is then handed on 
to the theological consultees, and submitted to a final and search- 
ing process — so searching that it might well deter any writer, not 
thoroughly persuaded beforehand that his own notions and those 
of his judges are pretty well agreed. For the book must not be 
neological, it must not be rationalistical, it must not be Romanizing, 
it must not be High Church, it must not be unduly imaginative, 
it must not be unduly prosy. In short, it must not be unduly 
anything ; and it is astonishing what a world of qualification can 
be condensed into the single adverb “unduly.” Besides this, the 
author must not dis ~ Pheegpn:! towards, or partiality for, any 
one of the ccguiaill Christian sects; but, on the other hand, he 
must be true as steel to one particular interpretation of Christianity 
itself. Now all this the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society undertake to secure ; and we are bound to say that they 
fulfil most successfully their engagement with their subscribers. 


All these € og re and a great many more into the bargain,’ 


they actually do secure; but at what a price? By the sacrifice of 
all the life, and vigour, and interest which have their source in free- 
dom and originality of composition. We shall presently mention 


* Ancient Ei Succession, and Results. With a Pre- 
liminary View of the Unity First Migrations of Mankind. London: 
Religious Tract 


a graver fault still. But, confining attention to this point first, 
we seriously urge the responsible persons to inquire whether the 
opinion here expressed is not shared with us b —— of 
their best friends, including many who go all with them- 
selves in their views of the Christian religion. Taking the volume 
now before us, and regarding it as a bulwark against infidelity, a 
comprehensive set of evidences of Christianity — which is what 
the author would have us regard it—what is it really worth ? We 
ask the Committee, as reasonable men, fairly to consider whether 
a declared ey are of Christianity would not feel, in respect to a 
book of this kind, that he had a weapon put ready-made into his 
hands, Observe the following words of the writer :— 


Some few words seem n , further, in explanation of the sketch 
attempted of the rise of the G States, as preparatory to the ew of the 
Macedonian conquests. It seemed to the writer that any just account’ of 
these conquests could not be given, without glancing to the formation of 
those states of Greece south of Mount (Eta, whose struggles with Persia had 
already weakened that empire and prepared its fall; whose progress and 
development in political power, in arts, in arms, and civilization, created the 
wide and solid basis of Macedonian power, and the resources for its aggres- 
sive conquests ; and whose civilization it was, and not that of Macedon itself, 
which the victories of Alexander diffused over Western Asia and the Nile. 


The scope of the work is so vast that the rise of the Grecian 
States requires only a passing glance. Yet the whole of what 
the writer has to say has been compressed into a moderate octavo 
of less than five hundred pages. There is hardly a in the 
book wherein the scoffer might not harmlessly disport himself; 
and the Committee must Taleo us when we say that every 
chapter, without exception, affords an excellent field for the 
heavier sort of infidel artillery. Or was the hope of the Committee 
to excite a rational interest in historical studies, in the expectation 
of giving that interest a bias in time? In this case we confidentl 
appeal to the trade to decide whether a book without one single 
reference from the beginning to the end, without indices, and with 
sentences sometimes reaching to a page and a half in length 
(p. 119), would be, in their opinion, calculated to awaken the 
faintest spark of interest, or to attract enough readers to pay the 
expenses of printing the title-page ? 

We have hinted at a graver fault in the publications of the 
Religious Tract Society than mere literary imbecility. The weak- 
ness, the emasculate tone and manner just spoken of, are in fact 
the obvious result of this graver fault, which we now proceed to 
notice. It is not without reason that Ancient Empires reads as 
tamely as we fancy that the books allowed by the Index Expurga- 
torius must read within “ et ae walls.” Are we 
wrong in surmising the’ reason to be that genuine freedom of 
inquiry is no less distasteful to the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society than it was to the founders of the Inquisition? The 
old generation of squires and rectors who scoffed and fumed at the 
notion of ploughboys learning their letters, was probably not more 
opposed to the genuine search after truth than the theological 
consultees who sent Ancient Empires to press. We do not fora 
moment insinuate that this very ctable Committee is insensi- 
ble to the distinction between what is true and what is false. But 
we submit that they are insensible to the great and soverei 
value of truth, in so far as they prefer something else to it. 
The propagation of their own religious views is the first object; 
historical reality and accuracy stand second only. Ancient Em- 

ives is of the meanest value, as history, precisely because it has 

een written in the interest of one especial interpretation of the 
Christian revelation. Now, the promotion of that interest may 
be, in its degree, a very fair and laudable object. But the case is 
altered when the pursuit of such an object comes, however un- 
wittingly, to be preferred to truth. And, when the preference 
of it to truth comes to be adopted as the guiding principle of 
a large and well-endowed Society, the case is a very serious one 
indeed. Ancient Empires furnishes, perhaps, the very best exam- 
e from which to draw illustrations of the charge we are here 

ringing against the Tract Society—a charge which, at the risk of 
“undue” tediousness, we will once more briefly explain. We 
willingly admit that there are books of theirs — especially books 
of travel— Japan Opened is as an instance as any—in 
respect to which this ch falls to the ground. But whenever 
history, or the higher branches of natural science, are approached, 
we discover traces of a fraus pia in favour of a certain form of 
Christianity —at any rate let us say a failure to regard alle- 
giance to absolute fact as the prime requisite of serious au- 


thorship. The writer of Ancient Empires announces his design in - 


this way :— 


The design of the following is not strictly history, nor even a sum- 
mary of history, but a in which is to trace the 
course of the greater revolutions of the ancient world, from their original 
sources and springs, and to mark their succession and results, both, generally, 
in the advance of civilization, imperfect and doubtful as it was, and, 
particularly, as illustrating and bringing out to view a system of Providential 
rule; also, as exemplifying special and signal verifications of prophecy; 
and, further, as conspiring towards, and preparing the way, step after 

for the introduction of Christianity ; for its proof, acceptance and spread ; 
for the introduction, in fact, of a new empire as well as faith — of that now 
dominant religion, which has confessedly changed the whole cast and aspect 
of the world’s story since its arrival. 


The whole of the, faultiness of Ancient Empires might be 
dicted from this single sentence. We say not a word 
hopelessly clumsy style. What is chiefly to blame is the 
unreality, the sense of artificial writing and reasoning to come. 
Out of an apology for providential for prophecy, and for 
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Christianity, it is ible to get a cooked mess of facts and 
theories; but to get history is impossible, nor will the most pious 
intentions remove the impossibility. With sincere convictions 
and genuine purpose, the author of Ancient Empires has heaped 

er a laboured dish of this kind, sure to disgust the real 
student, and likely to prove very unwholesome to the beginner, 
were it not that we feel sure no beginner will ever be persuaded to 
touch it. The author’s talk about the “new empire” is manifestly 
inaccurate ; and the phrase “ dominant religion” is nearly as bad. As 
a successor to ancient empires, Mahometanism has been, at least, 
as important in the East as Christianity in the West. And, 
among religions, Christianity does not even now, according to the 
most ‘probable estimate, count the highest number of followers. 
It is Berghaus, we believe, who (in the Physikalischer Atlas) 
allots 397,000,000 of followers to Buddhism; 390,000,000 to 
Christianity; 200,000,000 to Mahometanism; and 170,000,000 
to the Brahmaic religion. The case is clearly altered if we come 
to compare the yew influence upon the human race exerted by 
Christians, with that of Mahometans or Buddhists. But how 
can this comparison benefit a writer who ranks the great majority 
of Christians —the members of the Greek and Roman Churches 
for instance—no higher in the scale of faith than the followers of 
Mahomet or Buddha? 

Untruthfulness of aim is sure to breed timidity and an attitude 
of constraint. The pages of Ancient Empires teem with examples. 
The author has been speaking of the development of Hellenic 
genius and enterprise, and feels called upon immediately after- 
wards to give some account of himself, as follows: — 

Let not our readers infer, from these allusions, that we are about to write 
of Greece in a spirit of indiscriminate eulogy, such as would imply oblivion 
of the infinitely surpassing glory of the Christian era. In such allusions as 
we may make to its more flourishing period, our references are always to be 
understood with the deductions attaching to the best state of fallen humanity 
on moral grounds, and with admission of the appalling evils actually mani- 
fest in Greek history, both in its infatuated idolatry, and in the sensuality 
which pervaded all ranks, even amid the radiance of its literature and arts. 
With the influence of Christianity on the heart, and even on the intellect of 
man, no other moral force may compare. Its power is unique, as its origin 
is Divine ; and it will be our hope to show, after the whole grandeur of the 
earth’s mighty empires has passed in review before us, and after a contem- 
—- the best and the highest results, which the intellect and genius of 

umanity, anterior to revelation, could attain in its brightest era in Greek 
history, that Christianity was the one light which the unsettled footing and 
conflict of the best speculations showed the need of, and the one solace which 
the agonies of humanity through ages of infatuation and despair secretly 
panted after. Our review of the world’s ing empires, and noblest efforts 
of intelligence, will conduct to the revelations of Christianity, not only chro- 
nologically, but morally and argumentatively, as previous illustrations of the 
need of a Divine revelation of truth, wisdom, and mercy, and of the prepara- 


tions for its time of promulgation in the political levelling and — of 
of 


nations, and in the means thus provided. for the publicity and sprea 
Christian truth. These statements will sufficiently apprise the reader of the 
qualifications, under which we may happen to offer any expression of interest 
or admiration, in our allusions to the brighter period and phase of Greek 
story. 

Lower down the author gets seriously alarmed lest the brilliancy 


of the Augustan age of literature should lead us into the error of 


supposing that the world was well enough then as it was, and 


that there was no need of Christian light : — 
With the continuance and spread of this intellectual illumination, which 


the succeeding Roman conquest did not disturb but encourage ; with the 
unity and peace of nations, at last attained through the sole instrumentality 
of that conquest ; with the flourishing of commerce, art, and all the pursuits 
of industry, consequent upon the repose and security bestowed by the Roman 
power te the whole world ;—it may be asked, What elements were wanting 
to its happiness and tranquillity ; what, of difference or inferiority, could be 
discerned in that age, at the acme of Greek and Roman civilization, in 
Europe, for example, compared with the condition of humanity in Europe 
now ; and what circumstances would entitle a religiously taught youth in 
our own day, to regard with mournful compassion such minds as those of 
Horace, or Virgil, or Cicero, who exhibited, in the generation immediately 
preceding the Christian era, the last perfected results of Greek or Roman 


culture, in beauty of thought, or in reach of philosophy ? 


The question, as thus put, will force the reader’s thoughts on a train of 
reflections, never more needful than when we have given ourselves, as may 
often be the case, to the unreserved admiration of the authors of Greece and 
Rome, and are tempted to fall in with the illusion, that the times of such 
bright intellectual achievement were times of wide-spread certainty on all 
themes, and of heartfelt happiness in all who shared its splendour. Alas! it 


was not so. 


Surely this kind of notion is the very last that would enter the 
mind of anyone who is really acquainted with the Augustan 
writers. The treatment of the story of Regal Rome too much as 
matter of fact, a mention of Ciceru as a thorough-going Platonist, 
and a complacent ignoring of the Alexandrian school of literature, 
are specimens of faults scattered broadcast over the book. We 
have a _ to ask, in passing, what can be the author's meaning 


in the following singular item occurring in the table of contents: 


Story of J — from the heroic resistance of the Maccabees to the 


birth of Our 


As to anything like more detailed criticism, we fear it would be 
thrown away both on the book and the author. The Religious 
Tract Society is, however, a large and not uninfiuential machinery ; 
and we shall be glad to hear of its historical undertakings being 


placed in better hands, 


VOLCANOES.* 


STORY i 
A is current of the explanation given by an Italian upon its weakest side, From this 


hil 
go steeper than the other sides of the mountain, sheer 
unfathomable sea—so steep, indeed, that the ejected ashes will not 


eled for exhaustive simplicity. First, sai 


there is the water — everybod knows what water is; 
difficult about that —coea complice. ‘Then there ie the fire— 
what is fire ?—cosa semplice. 5 


t is so plainly, and yet so fully written, that 
whoever wishes to know all that is o 


tter than read it attentively. The shape and character of so 
great a ae. tees of the i 


recesses of the earth’s general laws. 
Any map upon which the hical distribution of the 
volcanoes of the globe is fairly marked shows a general linear 
arrangement extending over the whole breadth of ocean between 
the two poles, and obviously maintaining some regular connexion 
with the forms of the continents by which that ocean is divided. 
It is very rare to find a volcanic mountain in action deep in the 
interior of a continent. Most of them are in immediate proximity 
to the sea, either asinsular pinnacles or dotted along the bounding 
nee of continental mountains. Where they fringe a continent 
in this fashion, they generally run with a certain parallelism to the 
main axis of the great mountain chains of the interior, as though 
the convulsions which have elevated the inactive mountain 
corresponded in direction—if, indeed, they were not identical—with 
those which have produced the fissures in the earth’s crust along 
which we find the active instances of volcanic action. The 
observable bias of the continents of both hemispheres to become 
broad at their northern, and pointed at their southern extremity, 
coincides notably with the general lines of volcanic disturbance, 
which run from north-west to south-east along the western sides of 
the great terrestrial areas of Europe, Asia, and America, and may 
be traced again almost as continuously running in transverse lines 
from south-west to north-east (as from Mexico to Greenland, and 
from Sumatra to Behring’s Straits) along the eastern sides of 
these areas. This general parallelism of coast, inland mountain 
lines, and axis of volcanic action, is a strong ent for the 
truth of an opinion held by Mr. Darwin, that the elevations of 
particular mountain chains were only incidental and collateral 
phenomena of the wider upheavals of the principal area of the 
continent to which they belong. On the tendency of these lines to run 
in the one or the other diagonal to the direction of the earth’s ro- 
tation, combined with other observed facts which point to the exis- 
tence of some tidal action in the fluid or us matter underlying 
the earth’s crust, Mr. Scrope bases an ingenious and interesting theory. 
His idea is that the fractures in the earth’s crust, and the accom- 
panying upheavals of wide areas, may have followed upon the 
sudden and violent rise of a subterranean tidal wave, caused by the 
temporary attraction of some erratic planetary body passing rapidly 
near the earth, and thus for the moment diminishing the pressure 
of the overlying atmosphere, ocean, and solid crust w the’, 
elastic and expansive matter within. If this be so, the direction . 
of the great fractures diagonal to the wave of tide would indicate 
that such attracting body passed over the earth in a meridional 
plane, while the distribution of our land and sea would show 
that the nearest point of its path was somewhere to the north of 
our equatorial line. We do not undertake either to impugn or to 
defend Mr. Scrope’s theory. There may be other apelin to be 
found which would account as comprehensively for the actual 
condition of our planet, without involving the interference of an 
erratic body from the outer heavens. natural preference for 
the simplest arrangement of the celestial forces might bias 
us in favour of any theory which should prove our planet 
competent to regulate the safety-valves of its own internal 
mechanism without apparently accidental or exceptional assistance 
from outside. But in default of any such theory, there is strong 
ground for adhering to that broached by Mr. Scrope. 

The most generally interesting of the subject is that which 
embraces the phenomena of volcanoes taken singly. However 
closely it may be possible to trace the ultimate causes of all 
volcanic eruption to one simple and general law, there is most 
ample and picturesque variety in the forms which such eruption 
assumes under varied conditions. Of the still purely subaqueous 
centres of ebullition which undoubtedly exist, it is of course im- 
possible for human vision to penetrate the mysteries with accuracy 
or particularity. But when once the walls of a crater have risen 
into the upper air, the behaviour of the volcano visibly varies with 
as peculiar individuality, and to as great latitude, as the temper of 
animated beings. And the consequences of the individual beha- 
viour of each mountain are clearly and historically marked in the 
character and shape which in the course of ages it assumes. 
Stromboli, which may be taken as almost the type of a perma- 
nently active volcano, is one of the simplest and most unchanging in 
its outward features—an oe cone of nearly 3,000 feet, ri 
out of very deep water, with a crater at the summit, | 
breach in the crater, a plane, 
down into 
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rest upon it. Hence the crater appears to have edged away from 
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the main axis of Snaciandgsetemesintiie ide, as the mountain 
has grown upon the opposite by ¢ 
more violent tions are sometimes acco ed by @ perpen- 
dicular rent of 
the to but the is dis- 
charged through this rent soon it up, and the ordinary 
phenomena of permanent boiling and eruption are presented again 
at thesummit itself. In a funnel of some twenty fect yn an 
mass of molten matier, glowing to white heat even by day, rises 
and falls once in ten minutes with great regularity. At the 
a an & CO. of vapour, lava, 
and ashes, several hundred feet high. This is ee aaa 
specimen of volcanic action to be observed anywhere. The 
balance of the losive vapours with the weight of the 
is so y i opening of the escape 
valve, that the fishermen of the Lipari islands are able to feel the 
pulse of the weather by the Sore of any unusual activity of 
the crater of Stromboli— their equivalent for a fall of the 
barometer. As long as the eruption is regular but sluggish, they 
loek with confidence for fair weather. So long has this tradition 
been justified by ience, that Pliny was tempted to derive the 
very name of the Eolian islands from the power of their inhabitants 
to foretell, for two or three days, what winds were likely to blow. 
The Nicaraguan volcano of Masaya is as ly 
active as Stromboli. The light from the incandescent lava at the 
surface of its crater, reflected upon the clouds of vapour which 
it, illuminates the leagues round as 
ily and brilliantly as the full moon. general phenomena 
of these volcanoes involve their immediate connexion with an 
immense reservoir of lava, ently liquid and intensely hot, 
continually traversed by volumes of some aériform fluid, which 
tend to escape with explosions at the most open vent, or 
the weakest point of the superficial crust which confines and 
represses their elastic power. Mr. Scrope shadows forth very 
clearly and picturesquely the mode in which: the longitudinal 
fissures, injected by the gas, steam, and lava, from beneath, are 
igi oO e expansion or explosion of the pent-u 
steam which takes place at the moment when the baat to ths 
outer air has been first opened, is ye! compared to the ignition 
of powder in a gun-barrel. The discharge breaks up with an 
ual pressure on every side, and ejects vertically the rocks 
which are the walls of the fissure, until the character of the 
orifice is approximately circular, and an open crater is formed. 
The resistance opposed by the sides of the fissure to the ascending 
steam is frequently so much greater than that to be overcome in 
the direction of its length, as to modify the form of the crater 
from @ circle to an ellipse. The falling heap of ashes and ejected 
rocks on all sides gradually forms the ae cone, which is con- 
solidated and knit together by the lava-streams that trickle down 
its flanks and ove its base. No one who has observed the 
shape of a volcanic mountain rising from a level plain, as Vesuvius 
doez, when seen from the promontory of Sorrento, can fail to 
have been struck with the intense regularity and quietness of 
the lines which bound it, changing almost imperceptibly from 
the steepest incline at which the outermost ashes and rocks will 
hang together, to a curve which ultimately sweeps away into a 
horizontal direction, and mingles with the lines of the plain and 
theshore. The general effect is just what would be produced if a 
large ash-heap were formed by ing ashes of mixed calibre 
a funnel held vertically Fe the ground, and copiously 
but slowly irrigating the heap at the top with some viscous fluid 
like or honey. 

Where the volcano is not permanently active, the communica- 
tion with the interior reservoir of lava being less easily opened 
from whatever cause, and the fluctuations of the balance between 
the pressure from without and within being consequently more 
spasmodic and uncertain in interval and degree, there is greater 
variety in the character and form of the mountain. In the long 
interval of quiescenee enjoyed by Vesuvius between 1139 po | 
1306 A.D., chesnut groves i ls of water occupied 
the sides and bottom of the crater, while the whole outer surface 
of the mountain was in cultivation. The alternation of violent 


oldest; but their comparative width in no way indicates any abso- 
lute or regular decrease in the general power of the volcano since 
were formed. are not the true crater walls of the 


grows by the ejections of a state of moderate activity inside and 
above the old base. Perhaps before the old hollow is filled out 
new material, another paroxysm occurs, which blows out the 
topof the new cone in its turn, and the process begins again. 


more complicated. Thé lower vent 
and a renewal of action take — from 


escape at the weakest point of the earthy envelope which confines 
it, accounts for all imaginable varieties and alternations of volcanic 
action and structure. 

The lava itself varies wi ne fa composition and behaviour, It 
is always more or less crystalline, and always more or less 
meated with intensely condensed steam or red-hot water, which 

es the partial fluidity or mobility of its particles. What 
the extremes of its fluidity or specific gravity are within the 
reservoir, it is impossible to say. Mr. Serope compares its con- 

6 during the latter stages of the manufacture of that sul 
aon. The consolidation is effeeted by the and evapora- 
tion of the interstitial particles of water, to which the mobility of 
the crystalline mass was due. <A lava-stream has been seen to 
descend the whole slope of the cone of Vesuvius in fifteen minutes; 
while others dribble idly, and hang stiffened half-way down 
its steep sides, looking like enormous leeches clinging round the 
neck of a bottle. t streams ever observed to have 
accompanied a single eruption were two which issued from 
the voleano of Skaptar Jokul in 1783 —one fifty miles long, 
and sometimes fifteen broad, the other forty long and seven 
miles broad in The depth in some places was 500 
feet. It is probable that a submarine lava stream of the 
same pans would spread much more widely, since the 
interstitial vapour would escape more slowly, and the fluidity of 
the whole mass would be loager retained. Above ground, 
will continue to move slowly onwards for months or even years 
after the cessation of the eruption which gave them rise. The 
least impediment —a bush, tree, or large stone — will check the 
advance of the lava very considerably; and it has been found 
possible to turn the main course of a stream by opening, higher 
up, a side-vent for the more fluid matter th e outer crust, 
where it had already cooled after flowing. If a high wall stands 
at right angles to the direction of the current, the lava may be 
observed to stop, as if by magic, at the distance of a few inches 
from the wall, and there rise in a perpendicular wave until its 
crest is high enough to curl above the wall, and break over it in a 
cascade of fire. A piece of the townwall of Catania, 60 feet high, 
is still to be seen standing within an arch of lava, which so flowed 
over it in 1669. The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the 
rapid eseape of vapour from each fresh particle of lava that rolls 
to the front, which interposes between the built wall and the 

ing lave-wall a stronger elastic pressure the closer they 
approach. A wooden door, in a wall so standing, will sooner or 
later be consumed by the heat radiated by the lava, which then 
_ pass through the doorway, still respecting the wall on either 
si 


There ap good ground for believing that the innumerable 
coral-islands of the t oceans are je the summits of 
submarine volcanic chai They are very subject to earthquakes, 
and to irregular rise and fall. e ordinary process of zoophytic 
building would never raise them more than a few feet over the 
level of Ligh tide, whereas they are frequently found to rise some 
hundred feet above the sea; and where they are so raised, the 
beds of coral are generally found to rest upon lava rock. As the 
coral-building animalcule require light and movement of the 
water for existence, the lava rock must have risen to a short depth 
from the surface before it was occupied as a site for this formation. 
There may still be and extensive changes of the earth’s 
surface in preparation under the deep waters, and to be effected 
by the same agency which has determined the present landmarks 
and boundaries of the dwelling-place of man, 


HERMINIUS.* 

TIES is a strange and not very satisfactory story, but we con- 
trived to keep on to the end, partly because it was so strange 
and unsatisfactory. It is not, as one might be led to fancy from 
its Roman title, a specimen of the strictly classical novel. The 
Herminius of the story is not the Herminius “ who kept the bridge 
so well,” but a fabulous Herminius of the first century of our era. 
The scene is laid in Britain, during the early stages of Roman 
conquest in the island ; but it does not reproduce, or attempt to re- 
P uce, the history or manners of the time. The elements which 
. E. 8. brings in—the Roman, the British, and the Christian— 
might, by an able writer, have been worked up with powerful 
effect. But it is just the sort of period which it requires an 
unusual combination of ability to deal with. A man must unite 

learning, imagination, and judgment in a rare degree, if he 
duces something which shall escape being either deno as 
inaccurate by the scholar, or pedantic by the “general reader,” and 
at the same time contrive to be thoughtinteresting byboth. To intro- 
duce an early Christian element requires greater power and greater 
delicacy still; and the Scriptural romance commonly fails even 
completely than the Classical a writer of 
real power, the crossing and clashing of so many different systems 
would afford It is this of contend- 


ing religions which at once separates the Last Days i 
rs the common run of purely classical stories. The author 
of Herminius has got hold of elements of the same sort, 
but he does not make the least attempt to do anything with 
them. The Old Roman, the Druidical, and the Christian creeds 
all appear; and we must add that LE. S., like so many other 
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aaa paroxysms of eruption with a state of continued moderate activity | 
os SS produces a frequent and characteristic feature of volcanic landscape 

SS See —a series of circular clifi-ranges more or less regularly surrounding 
Se the latest active cone. The outer visible rings are of course the 

a having been blown away by an eruptive paroxysm. Thenew cone 

Sa ‘evhaps the crater of the new cone becomes so overloaded with | 

aa matter that the force of the paroxysm rends open an easier vent in Z 
oa the flanks of the mountain outside the basal cliffs of the old crater; 

in which case the centre of voleanie growth is changed, and the form 

faid within has reached the maximum: of press, it wil ‘cod | 
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people, knows a great deal more about Druids and Druidism than 
we can profess to do, We have Romans, Gauls, Britons, and a 
Roman who has, to a certain extent, turned Briton. Besides these 
intelligible there are also a certain 
or perhaps only very strange sav called “ Graumi,” who are 
eal set to dwell in the “Drowned Hundred,” which is 
now covered by the waves of Cardigan Bay. There are plenty of 
wars and fightings, both of the flesh and of the spirit. Men change 
their religions to and fro, and fight bloody battles hand to hand. 
There is plenty of love-making and rivalry, plenty of strange 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, visions, human sacrifices, and 
what not. Here is stuff enough possibly for a story —at any 
rate, for one of a more vigorous kind of ss than that of 
Herminius. A story in which all these things come in should at 
least have been exciting. If L E. S. could not reach the sublime, 
he should at least have reached the horrible. But Herminius is 
simply queer and incongruous; and we read on to the end just to 
see What so much queerness and incongruity will end in. In this 
hope we were disappointed. Hermunius breaks off without anything 
that can be called a definite end at all. 

The Herminius of the tale, who is made to tell his own story, is 

a noble Roman, with a terrible father, and strange to say, con- 
sidering the Roman law of connubium —a Greek mother. “ Kings 
were among her ance: ”— whether old Heracleids or modern 
Ptolemies we are not told. The elder Herminius is a wicked un- 
believer in Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and initiates his son into some 
fearful order, whose members practise all kinds of wickedness, and 
put people to death in mysterious ways. “Aided by demons,” they 
“penetrate the deepest secrets of nature,” and, in short, 
“ evil demons” themselves. In this order, “‘ the Brotherhood of the 
Left-Hand Mysteries and of the Worshippers of the Queen of 
Heaven,” our Herminius becomes a “Ruler of the Highest 
Degree.” We here feel somehow as if we had got among our 
old friends the Freemasons, only we hope that they do not poison 
people or worship the Queen of Heaven. Presently Herminius 
stumbles on some new light, in quite an unexpected way :— 

Unquiet and discontented, I sought to relieve my wearimess by studying 
various matters which had formerly seemed beneath my attention, especially 
such as related to the practice of religion among the nations of the werld. 

In the course of these investigations, while conversing with several Jewish 
teachers, I heard for the first time of a sect called Christians, who had added 
many doctrines to the Hebrew faith. My curiosity being raised, | procured, 
not without difficulty, a few Christian writings, of which the most important 
were said to be by one Paulus. I studied them diligently, and discovered in 
them such noble sentiments, such wisdom and such goodness, that I began to 
hate my own evil life, feeling my utter unworthiness when viewed in the 


light of such perfection. I was not, however, led to accept the faith ; indeed, 
at that time I did not fally comprehend it in its more a and spiritual 
aspect. 


My conscience now never ceased to trouble me; go where I would, still 
the tormentor followed. I a to think that I lived too much alone. I 
longed. for a friend, one to whom I might pour out my inmost thoughts. 
We cannot get rid of a suspicion that I. E. S. fancies that the 
Bible Society existed in the first — there is something so 
singularly grotesque in the notion of an inquiring heathen of those 
times getting his knowledge of Christianity by reading books 
instead of listening to men. A Roman would naturally begin 
with the Epistle which would seem most nearly to concern his 
own nation. We should like to mow what such oa one, sitting 


down to study it without a living guide, would make of the argu- 


ments of its early chapters. 
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- what the Christian teach be true, I know my doom — the blackness of 


Herminius now makes two friends among the brotherhood — 
first, Arturus, a Gaul, who soon returns to his own land, and then 
Julian, 2 Roman apparently, only “his nose was straight and of 
the form that we see among the Greeks.” He and Herminius, 
wishing to escape from their wicked comrades, agree to go and 
serve a campaign under Aulus Didius in Britain, and when there, 
to desert — or, as it is euphemistically put, “te find an opportunity 
to steal from the army ”— and then to lead a hunter's life in some 
British forest where the temptations to sin would be fewer than 
anywhere in the civilized world. 

his is certainly a queer beginning, and the whole story is 
equally queer throughout. We must say, in justice to our two 
Tribunes of the Fourth Legion, that, though they join the army 
with the express of deserting, they do not fail of their 
duty when it comes to actual fighting; and Julian is, in fact, 
killed in battle. Then they go through all mamner of odd adven- 
tures with one Irenzeeus—not.a Greek Father, as one might expect 
from his name, but a Roman soldier, who, being taken prisoner in 
Gaul, has somehow migrated into Britain, married the daughter of 
a great Druid, and served as a leader in British armies. His 
daughter Tanaquil — the Etruscan name is not accounted for —is 
the chief female character in the piece. His slave Lorn, and his 
dog Bran, also play important parts. Then we have Morgan and 
Caradoc, and Arturus again and his sister Guenora, who makes 
love to Herminius, while Tanaquil only has love made to her by 

pe 

ut the religious experience of Herminius is altogether the 
—_ ~4 the aga Herminin is wounded and lying in the tent 
of one Milo. He reflects on hi life onl eanteall anythi 
past life, y anything 
_‘* Miserable man that I am, who shail deliver me from these agonies ? M 
life is death — will death be life? What lies beyond the grave? Alas! Y 


ever. For ever! —for ever! 
God ! how shall I avert the terrors of thy wrath ?” 
“ Looking up, I beheld a man standing near me, in simple and travel-worn 
attire, His eyes were earnestly fixed on me,and as he all sorrow 


thou supreme inexorable 


departed, and a holy calm stole over my spirit. Still he pat with looks of | Bourn. 


unutterable com passion, and said —‘ Herminius, thy sorrow is known — thy 
fears are known. I come to bring thee comfort, to guide thy steps into 
the way of truth” ‘Who art thou?’ I said, we “Pear not,’ he 
I am Paulus, servant of the 

The Apostle, whether in the flesh or in the spirit, on to 

lain things in his writings which fhe others 

had found hard to be understood. Herminius listens awhile, an 
then follows the bad example of Eutychus—* an 
lethargy gradually creeps over him.” When he “a from 
his trance,” his teacher is gone. He remains intellectually a 
Christian, but unbaptized in body and erate in heart. 
However, he converts Julian, and tries in vain to convert Tana- 
quil. At last Tanaquil is to be burned alive by the Druids, 
Herminius will consent to be burned alive for her. He 
3 to do so, but afterwards doubts whether he is not himself 
too wicked to die, and again, whether Tanaquil’s heathen virtues 
would help her in the next world. Another vision of “ Paulus 
the Christian, present in spirit where his body could not come,” 
convinces him that it is his business to look after his own soul and 
not after that of anybody else. He retracts his promise, and the 

story leaves Tanaquil just dead at the stake. 
So far the MS. of Herminius himself. A few notes are added 
Paulus Milo (an odd union of names), once a centurion in the 
ourth Legion, which testify to Herminius having his eyes put 
out by Arturus the Druid, and being afterwards “ put to death at 
Aquileia, for speaking injuriously of the gods.” This Paulus 
also denies the death of Tanaquil, and denies also that his Christian 
namesake —he “much doubted if there was any such man at all” 
—ever entered his tent. 

Why anybody should write such a story as this, we could not 
of ourselyes have . We therefore let I. E. 8. speak to his 
own motives. He entreats the reader — 
not to identify the sentiments of any person of the story with those of the 
Author. He particularly deprecates such identification as regards the sup- 
posed writer, Herminius — a mistake to which the autobiographical form of 
the narrative might tend to lead — his aim, when he imagined his character, 
not being to inculcate his ee 
not uncommon minds that haunt the berder-land between sanity and insanity, 
capable of lofty impulses and noble actions, but equally capable of sudden 
descents inte depths of evil ; fitted, in short, for oe except. steadfast- 
ness, sources of bitter disappointment to themselves and to others, objects 
specially marked out by Providence to test the strength of human charity, 
and prove the vastness of the Divine forbearance im this world and the-next. 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES.* 


iv may be said of most historical romances that they are bad novels 
and worse history, but this cannot often be said in such thorough 
earnest as of Mr. Whyte Melville’s Queen’s Maries, The failure is 
so complete, the mistake so palpable, that we are set upon won- 
dering _ oa a writer of some popularity should not have known his 
owers better than to fall into it. But indeed, it is not easy to 
eon the motive which has tempted the author of Digby Grand 
and All Down Hill so far out of his way. Certainly it eannot have 
been love of history, or that antiquarian ion for the past which 
betrays some people into the notion that they can write an historical 
novel who would not attempt to picture the manners of their own 
time. Itis very clear that his thoughts have never lived in the 
period he attempts to reproduce; and such history as he had to 
read up for his purpose evidently hampers the flow of his ideas, 
and is not only a very recent, but an unmanageable acquirement. 
Nor does he show any aptitude for the dialect of a past age—the 
conventional style is as ill-digested as the material. The ays 
atlance of our great-great-grandfathers are accepted in the lum 
interspersed with extraordinary s into the 
while the manners of the piece betray a reckless incongruity, an 
unscrupulous fusion of times and ranks which almost deserves 
admiration for its daring. We must conclude, then, that the charm 
which hangs round Mary Stuart's name has lured Mr. Melville to 
this venture. Te has trusted to her inspiration, relying ona = 
tige which neither time nor anything else seems to lessen. Yet, 
after all, Mary receives hard measure from him. She of whom 
poets sang, in looking their last — 
Contentez-vous, mes yeux, 
Vous ne verrez jamais chose de plus belle— 

whose exquisite grace, fine wit, and perfect manner excited the 
enthusiasm of the most polished courtiers of her time, degene- 
rates under his hands into the “very woman” of a third-rate 
novelist. The truth is, no one who believes in what is called 
Mary’s innocenee can do her justice on those points which have 
raised her into the ideal of fascination. If she was innocent, she 
was a mere weak simpleton, not worth talking about; but Mr. 
Whyte Melville chooses this line, and affects to pin his faith on 
Miss Strickland, who holds Mary so transparent a character as to 
adduce as conclusive evidence that she could have “ had no evil 
intentions towards poor Darnley,” because she “ gave no hint of 
them” to her chief confidant, the Archbishop of Glasgow, then at 
Paris, though her letter to him was begun on the day before the 
murder, and finished with a circumstantial account of it. His 
book is dedicated to this fair apologist, in recognition of her 
“eloquent, thorough-going defence of a calumnia ueen.” For 
ourselves, we find it difficult to credit anybody's belief in Mary's 


* The Queen's Maries, By G. J. Whyte Melville, Parker, Son, & 
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innocence, if they have read the facts of her history, let who will 
tell them. And this is one reason, among many, for failure here :— 


For though the Muse delights in fiction, 
She ne’er inspires ate conviction. 


Sir Walter Scott makes Mary very interesting, but he betrays a 
dim, half-unconscious, far in the und, conviction, that she 
murdered her husband, and did ev ing else of which she was 
accused along with it. It was the way that Mary held her own in 
spite of the » Dakar evidence against her, which has engaged the 
world’s imagination on her side —the admirable presence she main- 
tained, the indomitable spirit, the surface of 
entleness, grace, sportiven tenderness, irresistible self-pi 
such cruel It was the invulnerableness of this 
mask, the easy triumph of dissimulation, which fairly kept, and still 
keeps, out of sight qualities which go, in less delicate and subtle 
organizations, to the making of mere coarse villany. After all, Mary 
has never been tried by her peers. We fully believe she did not see 
the great harm of many things for which the world cried out against 
her. Her own relations, the Guises, quite the nicest, pleasantest 
people she knew, did all she did, and on amuch larger scale. They 
could not in consistency convict her of anything worse than im- 
prudence. Mary, in our day, would have been a very charmin 
woman, equally indulgent to her own wishes and inclinations, an 
as unscrupulous in fining her ends; but she would have used 
different weapons. Her misfortune was that she did not understand 
the Scotch ¢ ter, and so engrafted French vices upon Scotch 
ones. The Scotch were accustomed to murder, but Mary shocked 
their sense of propriety and decorum by acting on French views of 
the marriage obligation. It is, perhaps, on this account, that her 
only apologist that dares to be candid as well as enthusiastic is a 
Frenchman. M. Mignet, as an historian, admits everything —all 
her conspiracies with foreign powers against her country, her com- 
licity in the murder of Darnley, and how she cajoled him to his 
ate. He proves that it is hopeless to dispute the genuineness of 
the letters in the silver casket ; he follows step by step the audacious 
travesty of justice in the trial of Darnley’s muyderers; he narrates 
all her plots against Elizabeth—how she schemed for her death, 
how she offered to transfer her kingdom from her son to Philip of 
Spain, and how, on her way to the scaffold, she solemnly denied 
alt this, calling God to witness; and through all these admissions 
his admiration never flags. Rather, it grows with his sense of her 
genius and resourcee—the indomitable spirit and courage with 
which she fought her own battle, and rose above guilt and adverse 
circumstances combined. ¢ 

Mr. Whyte Melville’s Mary is another sort of person altogether. 
It is his opinion that Mary was “half ignorant and wholly care- 
less of her charms ;” he laments over her “pliant and forgiving 
nature ;” he pleads that “if Mary lacked firmness where her affec- 
tions were involved, and promptitude of action where her safety was 
threatened, what is this but to say she was a woman and not a 
hero.” Now this is just what she was; and it is precisely on this 
ground that Mary would infinitely prefer M. Mignet’s portrait than 
the girlish inanity, an epitome of her sex’s weaknesses, here 
substituted for her likeness. According to Mr. Melville, she is 
wearied by the duties of her rank, attracted by appearances, and 
fond of gaiety, or she would not have been a woman — deceived by 
her too confiding affection, or she would not have been a woman— 
ready to flirt with a dozen men at once,or she would not have 
been a woman—pleased by anybody’s admiration, however 
audaciously expressed, or she would not have been a woman — 
blushing like a milkmaid, yet “stealing a good look at her 
handsome suitor, or she would not have been a woman.” She 
receives his pity that that fair hand, which seemed unfit for any 
heavier weight than her needle, should ever have to wield the 
pen on State affairs. She, whose lifelong business and pleasure was 
the pen! Think, too, of of action! She 
who, on her marriage with Darnley, headed ten thousand men and, 
with pistols at her saddle-bow, swept mI rebel before her while 
Elizabeth was yet making up her mind what course to take ; and, 
again, when r Rizzio’s murder she turned the tables upon 
the conspirators, and with ready wit, cool courage, and satiate 
dissimulation, escaped one of the most critical situations woman or 
queen ever found herself in, and got the ascendant. All this has 
to be ignored by Mr. Melville as he sits talking of — soft- 
ness, and lamenting “ had she been only less frank, less trusting, 
less kindly, less affectionate !””— and the rest. 

Nor do the other leading characters of the time come off much 
better ~ the principal. If Mary is deprived of her character- 
istics and of all power of mind and will, the rest have to complain of 
as unscrupulous additions—or rather, are treated as if they had no 
rights, and their name and credit might be infringed at will. We 
know that every apologist of Mary thinks himself at liberty to 
blacken all who came in contact with her, without ground or 
reason, But, commonly, some keeping is observed. Men are made 
to sin in their own line, and no farther than necessity urges; but 
Mr. Melville, in his treatment of the Regent Murray, forgets 
that he had a reputation for respectability, that he was one 
of the most well-regulated and decorous men of the time, and 
makes him hail-fellow-well-met with desperadoes, and entering 
without scruple into schemes of wholesale ruffianism and super- 
fluous villany. Not that there is much consistency in these 
portraits — it often seems as if the author was so slightly pos- 
sessed of his subject as to forget what has gone before. Thus Sa, 
whose course towards Mary history represents as a very straight- 
forward one, is made to suggest to Bothwell the idea of the Queen’s 


abduction ; he sows in his mind the first seeds of that crime; yet 
his deportment in his interview with the Queen is marked by the 
dignity of conscious integrity, all the same. But, whatever plot 
there is, it is composed by reversing the report of history. To turn 
him to some purpose of this sort, the mad lover Chastelard is 
degraded and vulgarized. Not “—y is his love-making to the 
Queen offensive to the reader, and very little likely to satisfy 
the taste of so accomplished a lady— frequently producing a 
sort of gurgling suffocation, far from itable to a French 
courtier — but this poet and descendant of Bayard is made to trifle 
with the affections lon of the Maries in a manner nothing short of 
blackguard, betraying her to a midnight appointment with false, 
flattering words, “ which no woman could resist,” and using her as 
his tool to gain access to the Queen. Not that the author seems 
tosee any great harm in this. Love is always called “the malady,” 
and treachery is treated as one phase of it. 

The influence of “ Sweet St. Valentine,” the power under which 
love is supposed to be invoked in Mary’s Court, is of course busy 
there. h of the four Maries has a suitor of some sort. Be- 
sides, there is the Queen’s ultimate reserve, Bothwell, in a seething, 
explosive mood of frenzy and disappointed passion through the two 
volumes. Sometimes “ he trembles, that strong man-at-arms, like 
a girl.” Sometimes, in a transport of jealousy, the arm of his chair 
breaks in his grasp, or, exclaiming “ perdition,” he dashes a lamp to 
the ground. Most days, with a bitter laugh, he takes a long draught 
from the wine flagon. When things go really wrong, he “plays 
ominously with his r,” and “laughs a low hissing laugh 
within his beard ;” and when he is moved he dashes away the 
drops from his shaggy eyelashes. Of course, as in duty bound, the 
Queen’s lovers must be most reckless in their deportment, and pre; 
sent the most superhuman traits of passion. But the same symptoms 
appear in the inferior suitors. “ They, too, laugh a fierce wild 
laugh, dash their goblet on the board,” but in a moderated form, 
with less fatal consequences to the furniture, and not quite so 
threatening to those about them—all, except Randolph, Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador, who, imitating his mistress, makes his love- 
making serviceable to his country, and diplomatically trifles 
with Mary Beton. We are never allowed to think of this pair 
without their rufis. The maid of honour's ruff is always heaving 
with gratified pride, and his with an exaggerated priggism, little 
likely to characterize so keen-sighted a courtier. But if one of 
the most sensible men of the time is made absurd, the conventional 
jester, the Queen’s Fool, fails most signally in a contrary direction. 

e is, indeed, much the gloomiest and most tragic figure in the 
piece, esing se gibbering instead of saying good things, and 
getting himself sent to the porter’s lodge to be flogged for his 
ill-timed melancholy. 

Historical novels are of various orders. No one can write a 
thoroughly good one but on the condition of a lifelong familiarity 
with the times and scenes of it. Walter Scott could reproduce 
the past because he had lived init. So could Manzoni, because 
his mind and heart were penetrated with a particular period of 
his country’s history. But, short of this, a man of genius can do 
much by forcibly throwing his mind for a given space into an 
age of past stirring incident, excluding as much as possible the 
intrusion of modern ideas, as Sir Bulwer Lytton describes him- 
self to have done in his historical fictions. By this means a 
romance creditable to all concerned may be produced—to the 
author for setting his personages on their feet so nearly like 
life—to his readers for swallowing the sugared dose of solid 
history with something like relish and appreciation. We will 
not be so invidious as to name in a third class the respectable 
proficients who are fathful in their history, get it up with 
great care, and so impart solid instruction, but through the 
agency of automatons. The mise en scéne is perfect, but the 
actors are utterly lifeless and dead. There is another order 
independent of all this. If an author has a genuine passion 
to depict, he may choose a scene with the deliberate intention of 
violating harmonies and unities of any kind—the tragic pas- 
sions are independent of manners and local colouring. i 
some use history as a sort of parable. We do not object to 
Mademoiselle Scudery transporting the Court of Louis XIV., 
its king and French existence, bodily into the reign of the Grand 
Cyrus. In every one of these cases there is some truth, some- 
thing genuine— either thought, or feeling, or action, or manners 
are rendered with fidelity. There is another class still where 
everything is sham, where the history is perverted, the cha- 
racters misrepresented, the feeling unnatural, the manners of no 
age that ever existed, and the author’s belief in his adopted cause 
= and fallacious; and in this class we must rank the Queen's 

aries. 


DRESSER’S ART OF DECORATIVE DESIGN.* 


A bey truth of the saying, Poeta nascitur non fit, is universal. 
It applies quite as much to one form of art as to another. 
You can no more turn out a Raffaelle or a Cellini by mere force 
of education than you can a Milton or a Tennyson. This is the 
antecedent objection to some of the pretentious schemes of art- 
education which are in vogue in ourday. It seems to be thought, 
that any number of first-rate modellers or designers can be pro- 
duced by a diligent attendance on courses of lectins and the 
dream of a great art-university, which is to train future genera- 


* The Art of Decorative Design. By C. Dresser, Ph. D., F.L.S., &c. 
London: Day & Sons. 1862. 4 
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tions of Englishmen in the whole cycle of artistic cultivation, has 
had a deep fascination for many minds among us. We believe 
this scheme to be altogether chimerical. It is, of course, highly 
advisable that educated men should know something of the prin- 
ciples of art, and undoubtedly a correct taste might be advan- 

usly diffused among all classes. But this is very different 
from the visionary proposals of some of the art-mongers of the day. 
Happily, English common-sense has taken the of the South 
Kensington system and rejected the evil. Schools of art, planted 
in places where there was little or no occasion for them, have 
naturally ished. But in districts like the Staffordshire 
Potteries, where there is a steady demand for skilled de- 
signers, the services of able instructors in the theory and prac- 
tice of the arts have been deservedly appreciated. These remarks 
have been Pe oe Wy the recent ap ce of Dr. Dresser’s 
treatise on the art of decorative design, which embodies, we 
presume, the substance of his teaching as “Professor of Botany 
applied to the Fine Arts in the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington Museum.” The title of this professorial chair 
is rather or worded. We wonder whether there is also a 
Professor of “ Zoology applied to the Fine Arts,” and so on through 
all the sciences. Dr. Dresser holds two more chairs, as we gather 
from his title-page, in other “educational” institutions. He is 
“Professor of Ornamental Art and Botany” in the academic 
groves of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and “Professor of 
Scientific Botany in the Polytechnic Institution.” The fiction of 
representing the Crystal Palace, not as a place of rather — 
entertainment, but as a kind of university, sup to be crowded 
with classes of students in every branch of art and science, is 
sufficiently ludicrous. We wonder, by-the-way, what the Syden- 
ham undergraduates do on the occasion of the Foresters’ féte at 
the Palace; and we forget, at this moment, the exact style and 
designation of the chair at present filled by Professor Blondin. 
Seriously, we wish that Dr. Dresser had not ed these absurd 
titles, but had the courage to allow his really valuable book to 
stand or fall by its own merits. He really has something to say on 
the subject of decorative art, and he says it well. Expressed in 
intelligible language, Dr. Dresser’s professorial title seems to mean 
that he has made use of his technical knowledge of botany as a 
clue and guide to the investigation of the best manner of repre- 
senting slants or fruits, or vegetation generally, in the conventional 
manner bons pe to decorative art. This is by no means an useless 
task, and by no means an easy one. Every tyro in art knows, and 
even the Pre-Raflaelites themselves are beginning to acknowledge, 
that the attempted exact imitation of all the minutiz of any natural 
object is sure to lead to failure. What is to be aimed at is not so 
much to represent a thing as it is, but as the eye seesit. The pro- 
cess of thus seizing the leading points of an object, and emphasizing 
them, in order to represent it for purposes of art, is called techni- 
cally the conventionalizing of it. In the different ways in which 
this is done lies the distinction between a good artist and a bad 
one. A good artist does it well by a kind of instinct. A bad 
artist can never be taught to do it well by any amount of lecturing. 
Mr. Ruskin carried all his readers with him so long as he con- 
tented himself with expounding in magniloquent language how 
Titian and Turner saw at a glance the essential properties of 
a tree or a mountain form, and summed them up in a few strokes 
of the brush, or a few scratches of the burin. A few years 
8g, the celebrated Welby Pugin anticipated Dr. Dresser in 
the very task now undertaken by the Professor. His beautiful 
volume of conventionalized floral ornaments has had a great 
influence on the decorative art of the present generation. Pugin 
knew nothing of the science of botany. All he did was to 
look at leaves and flowers with an artist’s eye, and to embody in 
his drawings what struck him as being their leading and essential 
points of form and colour. It is curious to compare his pictures 
with the illustrations given by Dr. Dresser. We confess we think 
that, artistically, Pugin’s are the best. But we have no intention 
of undervaluing Dr. Dresser’s well-meant labours. While he is, 
we presume, an accomplished botanist, he is alsono bad artist. His 
treatise seems to us to be very well worth careful study. Not that 
Wwe suppose (as we said at first) it will make a man an artist. 
Perhaps, too, its rules and canons of design would cramp and even 
mislead a really great artist. But persons of no genius, and of 
small artistic insight, may learn something from this treatise, and 
may be saved by its warnings from many a blunder. Above all, 
these pages, with their copious and clever illustrations, may sug- 
gest many useful thoughts to the large class whose part it is not 
to practise art in any of its forms, but merely to understand it and 
enjoy it. Dr. Dresser may not be able to make artists, but he may 
probably help many people to become intelligent critics and 
admirers of art. And perhaps he is more usefully employed in 
doing this than in lecturing a class of art students, of whom those 
who have genius do not need his lessons, and those who have no 
natural gifts will be none the better, so far as practical success 
goes, for all his teaching. A man can no more design well than he 
can write well invitd Minervd. 

In spite of a somewhat clumsy style, we have seldom seen a 
more satisfa dissertation on the nature of ornament than that 
with which Dr. Dresser opens the volume before us. He is 
thoroughly eclectic in his tastes, and finds something to admire in 
the treatment of form and the combination of colours in the most 
different styles of art. But his frequent reference to the works of 
Mr. Owen Jones, and his unmeasured laudations of that gentleman, 
are in bad taste and much to be regretted. Under the head of 


that vegetable forms supply the most subtle and delicate lines and 
curves for the use of the decorator; and he shows, by some well- 
chosen examples, how best to re t “the salient features” of 
each typical specimen. Defining “the popular con ion of a 
flower” as the “radiation of a number of parts of the same or 
different shapes, and of bright colours, from a common centre,” he 
points out by what simple means the idea of a flower can be con- 
a to the mind, and then goes on to show how any parti- 
cular flower may be suggested in an ideal or conventional form. 
A subsequent chapter on the affinity of the esthetic arts is 
more remarkable for its ive thought than for any practical 
value. The author describes the experiment of drawing a fiddle- 
bow across the of a sheet of ess on which sand has been 
—s by which the particles of sand are collected into different 
pes, varying according to the ped eee as Hence, of course, 
it is easy to represent the musical scale by lines of varying length ; 
and Dr. Dresser not only alleges that harmonious chords, when 
“translated into form,” furnish examples of beautiful proportion, 
but actually ventures to —- the two parts of the melody of 
“God save the Queen” by lines radiating in the shape of a flower. 
But here he confesses that the result in his di is “ more 
curious than beautiful.” In another part of the volume we find a 
statement in relation to musical proportion which deserved to be 
propounded with less “A says Dr. Dres- 
ser, “has recently been made by a Parisian philosopher, which is 
of inestimable value. It is a method of pre be © 
sight with absolute exactness, so that to a standard thus affo 
the most refined ear may yet be cultivated.” 

In laying down with more detail the chief laws or principles 
of the conventional representation of floral forms, Dr. Dresser 
arranges them as follows: — First comes Order, then Repe- 
tition, followed by a dissertation on Curves. Next, we have 
Proportion, Alternation, and lastly, Adaptation. Many of 
Dr. Dresser’s di sand investigations in illustration of these 
laws are curious and interesting in the highest degree. Take, for 
instance, the elaborate spiral of seventeen folds which is necessary 
for showing, in the form of a diagram, the disposition of the leaves 
in the houseleek and minor convolvulus. Discoursing of curves, 
Dr. Dresser lays it down that beauty and refinement rest in their 
subtlety of form. The curve bounding the cardioid, for example, 
being struck from four centres, is more beautiful than any elliptic, 
or than any three-centred curve. Here we may quote a passage :— 

Hogarth’s “line of beauty ” is well known ; it isa curve of a subtlecharacter, ~ 
and presents that variation in its parts which is pleasing ; but whether it is 
really entitled to be termed the line of beauty is questioned by some. Our 
respected friend, Mr. Arthur, the drawing-master to the Prince of Wales and 
the Royal Family, is inclined to the belief that the pastoral crook is the true 
line of beauty, and this conviction is borne out by many circumstances, for 
this line occurs more uently than any other in the purest early English 
ornaments, and is that which forms the boundary of the members of the best 
examples of the Greek anthemion. 


Hogarth’s “line of beauty ” will hereafter have a rival in what 
Professor Leising calls “ the golden cut,” that is, a certain propor- 
tion which, according to throughout the 
entire economy of the universe. We cannot help our readers to 
any idea of this “golden cut” without a diagram; but we ma 
say that, expressed Say ewe this proportion is represen 
by the relation which 618°0339887 bears to 1000°0000000. It 
is some consolation to be told in the conclusion of this chapter that 
“it is not necessary in all cases to find the exact ‘golden cut.’” 
Our author’s discourse about Adaptation is likely to be more 
practically useful ; for fitness and utility, as has been continually 
urged in our , are inseparable from really beautiful design. The 
harebell is chosen as one of the best examples of the exquisite adap- 
tation to be observed in the works of Nature. We are half inclined to 

with Professor Semper’s trenchant dictum, that “ the history 
of a nation can be read in the form of the water vessel.” Dr. Dresser 
illustrates this from the shapes of tian and Greek water vessels, 
and the monstrous forms of some of our modern jugs and teapots. 
he instan ces other faults of of 
textile fabrics, furniture, rhangi &e. is is, w e 
whole, Dr. Dresser’s best we should be glad see it 
pe wa Hy in a separate form for cheap distribution. As to 
whether it is possible to express feelings by ornament, judges will 
differ. Dr. Dresser thinks it is, and attempts with much ingenuity 
some designs which are meant to convey to the mind the thought 
of evening and the evening star, with the addition in one case of 
a hobgoblin—“a' creature with eyes as large as tea-saucers.” 
Finally, our author gives an instructive résumé of the principles 
common to ornament of all kinds, and adds some appendices 
which will interest many different classes of readers. One of these 
is what he calls a “floral clock,” indicating the hours of the da: 
at which the several flowers open, followed by an “ cultialegienl 
clock,” marking the hours at which birds begin to sing. There are 
also lists of the characteristic flowers of each month, and of the 
characteristic plants of various soils and countries. With a word 
of praise for the illustrations, many of which are printed in colours, 
we conclude a notice of a very remarkable book. 


LES MISERABLES.* 


T is an indication of the peculiar fondness which M. Victor 
Hugo has for describing architecture, and of which there is so 
masterly a display in Notre Dame de Paris, that the concluding 


“the Ministration of Plants to Ornament,” Dr. Dresser argues 


* Les Misérables. Vols. VII—X. Par Victor Hugo. 
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[September 13, 1862. 


ion of Les Misérables receives its title from two of the streets 
of Paris. The Idyll of Rue Plumet, and the Epic of Rue St. 

Denis—this is the summary and brief chronicle of the last 
instalment of this remarkable work. The loves of Marius and 
Cosette, the closing scenes of the much-tried Jean Valjean, and the 
fortunes of the many subordinate ers of the story, seem, by 
a sort of instinct of the author, to connect and intertwine them- 
selves with the material fabric of that Paris which he has shown 
such inimitable skill in photographing. . 

M. Hinge has himself to blame if curiosity rather than interest 
be the feeling with which the dénouement of his drama is antici- 
pated. There are some books which the reader cannot lay down 
till he knows what becomes of the hero or heroine. To this 
class, by the faultiness of its construction, Les Misérables can 
never belong. The imterminable digressions with which it is 
studded act as so many vents or valves whereby the interest 
of the story evaporates. But there remains, on reading the 
tenth volume, a feeling of quiet expectancy, not exactly as to the 
fate of the convict-hero, but.as to the nature of the ingenious con- 
trivances which M. Victor Hugo is holding in reserve for the 
climax and close of his story. It is rather a disappointment, 
therefore, to find that Jean Valjean, after his chequered career 
and un eled adventures by sea and land, quietly dies in his 
bed. But we must not imitate M. Hugo in his bad habit of anti- 
cating. Se progress of events. The story must be resumed where 
* was os the close of our last notice, and the sequel step 

unto. 

Oars had fallen in love with Cosette, it will be remembered, 
and Cosette with Marius, without the interchange of a single word. 
‘The language of the eyes, on certain occasions when Jean Valjean 
took the air with his protégée in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
had revealed to each other the mutual secret. But nothing was 
said, and Marius continued to sigh in silence. By-and-by, the 
suspicions of Jean Valjean ave aroused, and the walks in the 
Luxembourg discontinued. This reduced the love-sick young man 
to the verge of despair. All his attempts to find Cosette are vain. 
At last he is furnished with a clue to her xetreat by Eponine, the 
daughter of his old neighbours ihe Thénardiers, who nourishes in 
seeret a hopeless and romantic love for him. She brings him to 
the house in Rue Plumet where Jean Valjean and his adopted 
daughter had found a safe retirement. Hereupon the Idyll 
begins, and, as a cold English reader will be disposed to think, 
with an ardour and intensity little short of indecent. Here is the 
first interview between two persons who had never yet spoken to 
each other, and did not even know each other's names :— 


He took her in his arms, and strained her tightly without knowing what 
he did. . . . It seemed to him that he was at onee performing a religious 
and committing a profanation. . . . 

ore. 

She took hiz hand and placed it on her heart. He felt the paper there and 
stammered out —“ You love me then ? ” 

She replied in tones so low.as to be a mere whisper which could hardly be 
heard — “ Hush, you know it.” And she hid her blushing face against the 
heart of the proud intoxicated young man. He fell upon a seat, she by his 
side. Not a word more wassaid. The stars began to twinkle. How came it 
that their lips met ? How comes it that the bird sings, the snow melts, the 
rose opens, the may blossoms, the dawn grows light behind the dark trees of 
the shivering hill-tops? A kiss, and it was all. 

Both of them trembled, and gazed at each other in the twilight with 

rkling eyes; they felt neither the fresh night, nor the cold stone, nor the 

p earth, nor the wet grass; they looked at each other with a heart full 
of thoughts. Without knowing it they had taken each ether’s hands. She 
did not. ask, did not even think, how he:had entered the garden. It appeared 
so natural that he should be there. 

From time to time the knee of Marius touched the knee of Cosette, and 
then both shuddered. At intervals Cosette stammered out a word. Her soul 
trembled in her = like a dewdrop on a flower. By degrees they came to 
talk. . . . . When they had done, when all was said, she laid her head 
against his shoulder and asked, “ What is your name ? ” 

“ My name is Marius,” he replied, “and yours ?” 

“ Mine is Cosette.” 

These interesting love-passages are doomed to rude i 
tions. Jean Valjean’s suspicions revive, and he determines to 
leave his present abode and carry Cosette beyond the reach of her 
young lover. On hearing this, Marius seeks an interview with his 
offended grandfather, implores his consent to a marriage with 
Cosette. But M. Gillenormand is imexorable on this point, and 
Marius rushes back in despair to Rue Plumet, only to find that 
Jean Valjean has executed his threat, and suddenly gone with 
Cosette he knows not whither. Maddened with grief at this, and, 
most of all, by the thought that Cosette, who had promised to 
meet him once more, can no longer love him, Marius bethinks 
how he may best throw away a life which has become a burden. 
Here we pass from the Idyll to the Epic—from a chapter of 

ican party vi the funeral of Gen 
ue rise in Barricades have been raised, 
and one in particular in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, by Courfeyrac, 
Enjolras, and the other ardent young spirits of the A. B. 
Association, in which Marius, on quitting his grandfather's roof, 
had been enrolled. Here he determines to rejoin his friends'and die 
with them. Hither, too, gravitate a great many of the personages 
of the story —a barricade being evidently too tempting an oppor- 
tunity for disposing of a crop of secondary characters to 
resisted by x Hugo. One of the best and most lifelike is 
Gavroche, the ogg: ganun of Paris, whose doughty deeds 
and heroic death are perha Srrageeeted, but whose impish 


He was transported with 


scenes in an 9s iets is that in which Gavroche 

his two little brothers wandering about deserted in the streets 
of Paris and takes them home with him to his “residence” 
inside the Bronze Elephant, on the Place de la Bastille. To the 
barricade comes Eponine, too, to die in saving the life of Marius, 
with the words, “I think I was a little m love with you.” 


Here, too, comes Javert, the police inspector, in disguise, to wateh 
the insurgents. Unluckily for him, he is by Gavroche, 
who lnows the face of every thief and thieftaker in Paris, 
would have been shot without mercy, “ey for the intervention 
of his old acquaintance and victim, Jean Valjean. But how in 
the world has he turned up at the barricade, unless by virtue of 
the supernatural ubiquity with which M. Hugo has endowed 
him? We must briefly explain. On reaching his new hiding- 
with Cosette in another part of Paris, she discovers, fram 
er own handwriting, the secret of her love for Marius. The 
way in which the hateful fact transpires is so characteristic of M. 
Hugo, and the elaborate mechanism by which he produces his 
effects, that we give the incident in detail. Cosette having retired, 
he was sitting, thinking over the events of the day :— 

To have left Rue Plumet without obstacle or incident was already a good 
step taken. It would be wise, perhaps, to leave the country for a while and 
go to London. Well, they would go. What signified it, being in France 
or England, so long as he had Cosette near him? Cosette was his nation. 
Cosette sufficed for his happiness; the thought that he did not, perhaps, 
suffice for the happiness of e, the thought which had lately cost him 
so many wal:eful feverish nights, did not even present itself to his mind, 
He was just in that state when all the sorrows of the past give way 
before a glow of happy expectation. He settled to himself, with the 
ease imaginable, his departure with Cosette for England, and saw the fabric 
of his happiness built up again, no matter where, in the perspective of his 
reverie. All of a sudden, as he slowly paced the length of the room, some- 
thing strange met his eye. He perceived before him in the slanting 
placed over the sideboard, and distinctly read, the following lines: “ Alas! 
my darling, my father decides that we go at onee. We shall be this evening 
a No. 7, Rue de ’'Homme-Armé. In eight days we shall be at London 

‘osette.” 

Jean Valjean sto short, pale and haggard. 

Cosette blotting-case on the sideboard before the 
mirror, and in her agony of grief had left it there, without even remarking 
that she had left it open, and open precisely at the page against which she 
had pressed, to dry them, the five lines she had written, and entrusted to the 
young artisan (Eponine in disguise) who was passing in the Rue Plumet. 

e writing had printed itself on the blotting-case. The mirror reflected the 
writing. Therefrom resulted what is called in geometry the symmetrical 
image, so that the writing, reversed on the blotting-paper, took the right 
shape in the mirror, and ae its natural meaning, and Jean Valjean 
gaa his eyes the letter written the evening before by Cosette to 

arius. 

It was plain and erushing. Jean Valjean went to the mirror. He re- 
read those five lines, but he did not believe they were there. They seemed 
to him to be enveloped im a blaze of lightning. It was an _halluci- 
nation. It could not be. It was nothing. degrees his percep- 
tions became clearer; he looked at the llotting-case, and the consciousness 
of the reality came over him again. He took the case, and said— 
“That comes from this.’ He examined with feverish eagerness the im- 
pression—the reversed letters made it look a curious serawl, in whieh no 
meaning could be seen. Then he said to himself, “ Why, it is nothing, there 
is nothing there "—and drew a deep breath of inexpressible relief. . . . Sud- 
denly his eye fell again upon the glass, and he saw the vision again. The 
five lines were there imprinted with pitiless distinctness. This time it was 
no mirage ; the reflection of a vision is a co it was palpable, it was the 
writing readjusted in the mirror. He sew it all. 


We have quoted this passage at length, because it illustrates 
the power which M. Hugo, more than any living writer, possesses 
of placing before his im by some subtle combination of mate- 

ials, a picture—in other words, his unrivalled mastery of stage 
effect. t we have yet to bring Jean Valjean to the scene of 
action at the barricades. As he sat a prey toa tempest of con- 
flicting emotions at the discovery he had made, Gavroche arrives 
with a letter from Marius to Cosette. Eponine had carried to 
Marius the original of which Jean Valjean had read the reflection in 
the mirror, and hereplied by despatching the gamin with a few lines 
to Cosette supposed to be written in the supreme hour of his fate. 
The notion of antedating one’s death for the sake of a bit of high- 
flown sentiment could enter no head but a Frenchman’s. The 
note, however, falls into the hands of Jean Valjean instead of his 
adopted daughter, and occasions one of those fierce mental 
es which he is so often called to undergo. Shall he 
leave this man—so hateful to him—to die at the i 
or shall he go to succour and, perhaps, save him? Here, by 
the way, one cannot help feeling how extremely hard all this is 
on King Louis-Philippe. Marius, who is a very lukewarm me- 
ublican, joins in an attempt to subvert the Government, because 
has met with a.disappointmentin love ; and Jean Valjean cannot 
complete a conquest over himself without joining in a bloody 
insurrection. It is, however, only fair to the latter to say that 
at the barricade he behaves.as a Christian eeaD ipa the 
wounds of those that saving the life of Javert, and finally, at 
the moment when the icade was taken by assault, snatchi 
Marius at the nick of time from the jaws of death, and vanishing 
with him in his arms down a hole which communicated with the 
great sewer of Paris. M. Hugo cannot introduce his hero ito 
this subterranean labyrinth without along preface on the history 
of drainage, and the faults of the present system. Ina a, 3 
called “Za Terre appauvrie par la Mer,” he advocates . 
Mechi’s view with regard to the excreta af towns. ad- 
ventures of Jean Valj underground are truly marvellous. 
eudenanallmundiinde a stalwart young one in a state 
of insensibility through a network of dark intricate 


love df mischief, ready flow a “chaff,” and real kindliness and 
unselfishness form.a charming, 


‘conception. One of the most striking | . 


to his knees, and sometimes his chin, in mud, for the whole of 
po, edhe oe At one point the floor of the drain had 
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and given _— of mud to be crossed. “As he 
ap with arms, he turned his face 
round to avoid the water and draw a breath. Any one who had 
seen him in the gloom, would have thought he saw a mask float- 
ing on the dark surface.” Here is another of those vivid pi 

touches by which M. Hugo stamps his descriptions on the mind 
and memory. By following the slope of the drain, Jean Valjean 
not recognise hi the dark, passes the grille which guards 
entrance. He is destined, however, to fa no On the 
river-side he is found once more by Javert, the police t. Per- 
mission is obtained to restore the unconscious Marius to his relatives, 
and then Javert may do what he will with his prisoner. Javert, 
however, for once relents, and, after consigning Marius to the care 
of his grandfather, he sets Jean Valjean at liberty. But the 
struggle between a sense of a and a sense of obligation to the 
man who had just saved his life is too much for Javert, and his 
y From this 
point the interest of the 1g Pc gee The fate of the surviving 


and marries ral who receives from Jean Valjean a 
dowry. But Jean Valjean, martyr and self-tormentor to the last, 
thinks it right to tell Marius that he is an escaped convict, and 
this produces a coolness between them, in which Cosette, as the 
wife is Obstacles are in the 

is seeing her, and Jean Valjean retires to a lodging to die 
broken heart. Ultimately ane explained. 
that all Jean Valjean’s money, which he had refused to touch, has 
been honestly made; that he was himself M. Madeleine, and had 
not fraudulently taken that name; above all, that it was he, Jean 
Valjean, who had saved his life in the subterranean adventure of 
which Thénardier had apprised him. Struck with remorse, 
Marius hurries with Cosette to the dwelling of Jean Valjean, only 
to find his benefactor on his death-bed. The closing scene is 
touching, but too much spun out. M. Hugo with his 
hero much as a cat does with a mouse, lingering over his last agony 
as if loth to let him go. One does not feel, moreover, that intense 
sympathy which the author claims for him in his last trial —the 
loss of Cosette. There is something morbid and exaggerated in the 
feelings with which Jean Valjean, half-father and half-lover, 
regarded her. Making ev: owance for the strength of that 
love, most people will think that ateighty he might have been well 
content to entrust her happiness to another, and see her subside 
into Madame la Baronne and wedded bliss. 

With the social and political views propounded in this work 
few English readers will have any pathy. Not because 
M. Victor Hugo speaks, as he pc: Ml: does, of this ome 
in a tone of subdued bitterness, but ‘Rmeres we deny bo 
his premises and his conclusions, perhaps because we read 
his manifesto the light of conte us events in 
America and Italy. “This book,” says the author somewhat 
grandiloquently, “is, from one end to the other, whatever its breaks 
and short-comimgs, the progress from evil to good, from the —_ 
to the just, from the Lise to the true, from night to day, 
appetite to conscience, from corruption to life, from brutishness to 
duty, from hell to heaven, from Nothing to God.” Jean Valjean 
is corpus vile in whom this marvellous transformation is to be 
exhibited. He is the example by which M. Victor Hugo would 
enforce his doctrine, the keynote of whieh is progress. Here it 
becomes highly pertinent to ask what M. Hugo understands by 
ap ae are the means by which it is to be 

answer to the first inquiry, we find that he means somethi 

uite different from the common and literal meaning of the word. 
Rewwitens ing forward, it seems, but a going backwards. 
It is the process by which the individual gradually wrests back 
the birthright of which —o deprived him, revendique son 
droit, It is not the advance from to better, but the return 
accompli M. Hugo’s answer is logical explicit. 
overthrowing all dat tats in the way of that revendication. 
The émeutes in Paris in 1832 were an attack on ag tion of 
mali over man, une passe d’armes le progres. giant 
abuse which the whole story of Jean Valjean is intended to brand 
with eternal infamy is, law. La Joi is, in our author's view, the 
negation of /e droit. It may stop at the minor injustice of abridg- 
ing @ man’s natural rights, or it may to the monster 
injustice, as in the case of the forgat, of suspending or with- 
drawing them altogether. There is a curious in the last 
volume of this in which the impossibility of any — 
mise between “law” and “right” is indicated. Marius, w 
sentiments M. Hugo is describing, was a republican, but with a 
respect for law :— 

Tl n’avait encore accompli, disons-le, tous les progres. 
pas encore antes or qui oat par l'homme, et ce 
par Dieu... Tl trouvait simple que de certaines effractions de 1a loi éerite 


We cannot take leave of this work without ad 
may be called its 
keenest 


storms of passion, and the conflict of 
the elements that determine ation. Mer tee 


gusts alone that he can portray. His range is wide, and he is 
equally masterly in emalyeing the but move subtle 


which stir the heart to its very depths, If the mental struggle 
of Jean giving himself up to j at Arras 
be described with overwhelming force, the dawn of young love in 


Marius, the d. it threw over his energies, and the final 
cage of iness, are depi 
As @ contrast to both of these, take conflict in mind of 

his 


Javert, the man of one narrow idea—the faithful discharge of 
professional duty—on letting the convict Jean Valjean go free: — 


before now of that other superior, ar fact was in 
his mind, he had just committed one terrible breach of orders. Hehad | 


due. . . . All in which he had believed was i Truths he 
would fain resist were inexorably forcing themselves on him. For the future 
he must be another man. He was suffering the strange pains of a conscience, 


The scenes at the barricade are some of the most admirable in 
the book, and furnish the author with another opportunity for 
minute sensation-painting. The horrors of street warfare have 
been often described, but no one has depicted, as M. Hugo does, 
the animal spirits, the feverish gaiety, odd _fatalistic 

ic power, M. is from showing creative jus, 
ie deceae are not ‘the men and women of real life, but 
ideas. Monseigneur Bienvenue is 
charity em y avert personifies duty as it appears to a 
narrow understanding. Fantine ‘peraitcs the misery which 

i i illenormand, the prejudices of 


remarqué avec 
terre court se er. Il y a des pensées qui nous jouent le méme 


taste. The frequent allusions to Our Saviour are offensive. 
When M. Hugo says, in comparing the relative at which 
light and a cannon ball travel, “Telle est la supériorité de 
Jésus-Christ sur Napoléon ;”—or when he makes Cosette offer her 
cheek to be kissed, with the laughing remark, “ Jésus-Christ a 
dit, tendez Vantze jous” —it is plain that he recognises no canon 
whatever of literary propriety. 


MOTHER GOOSE.* 


are commonly uttered in reference to 
those “palmy days of the drama” that marked the begin- 
ning of the present century, the lamentation that a pantomime 
ual to Mother Goose has never been seen holds a prominent 
sion To those who are sufficiently deep in archeology to be 
aware that that celebrated work was brought out in 1806, this 
lamentation must have a remarkably melancholy sound. If our 
five-aet ies and comedies ined 
century progressed, they atoned for their degeneracy 
ry dying out altogether, and the outos in dramatic history may 
refer to the last new tragedy at an English theatre, as the natu- 
ralist speaks of the last bustard seen on English ground. But 
the pantomimes that have been brought out within the last fifty 
years could only be represented by a figure as formidable as that 
which expresses a Frenchman’s fortune in francs and centimes ; and 
as our theatres rather increase than diminish in number, there is 
reason to believe that between the present year and 1872 more 
harlequinades will have started into existence than during Cm pre- 
vious decennium. Our public cannot be tormented wi new 


tragedies, because it will not have new ies at all; but 
pantomimes are a national necessity, and, good, or indifferent, 
they must be A bad pantomime may be to 


those adulterated articles from which there is no possibility of 
escape. If we discover that there is verdigris in our pickle, we 
may, with a slight mental effort, consent to eat our cold beef 
with no other condiment. than salt and But if we 


* Mother Goose. London: Lacey. 1862. 
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fore the is humour. There is hardly a humorous touch in the whole of 

marking these ten volumes. One of the very few we can recall, is where 

ich she M. Hugo enumerates the several items in the happiness of two 

lovers: 

cted the To prattle at length, in the most minute detail, about persons who did not 

metrical interest them the least in the world—another proof that in the enchanting 

1e right opera called love, the libretto is almost nothing. Pleasure for Marius, te 

Valjean hear Cosette talk needlework ; for Cosette to hear Marius talk politics. Side 

them silent. 
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discover that there is venom in our bread or our tea, we can only 
emulate Socrates, and endeavour to swallow the deadly drug 
without flinching. 

It is melancholy to reflect that London pantomime reached its 
canes point in the when the old Germanic Empire ex- 

ired, and that for more fifty years we have been “getting from 
tleman under sixty cannot i ave seen a perfect panto- 
one of the reminiscences of early childhood, when his mood at the 
_playhouse was anything but critical, and he must have firmly be- 
ieved that the transformations on thestage were effected not by ropes 
and pulleys, but by the actual operations of harlequin’s magic bat. 
Hence the praises of Mother Goose are conveyed in a form rather 
ejaculatory than descriptive, and we cannot wonder if, among those 
who hear them, some Sthenelus is found, who refuses to 
admit that his fathers were so greatly his superiors as some Nestor 
would fairly have him believe. “If Mi Goose was such a 
perfect cynosure, why not revive it?” is a question that must 
arise in many mi “What was Mother Goose like?’’ is a 
question equally natural. The answer to this second question 
—involving, it will be seen, a reply to the first—is given 
by Mr. T. H. Lacy, the theatrical publisher, who has favoured 
the world with a singularly complete edition of Mother Goose. 
In this edition the pantomime itself is prefaced by a copy 
of the original play-bill, the “plots” (¢.e. enumeration of ne- 
cessary articles) of the scene-painter, and property- 
man, and a list of dresses; while the changes in the music 
that took place in the course of the piece —ninety-five in num- 
ber—are indicated by figures in the text. He who, with an 
een of the usages of the modern stage, does not 
obtain from Mr. Lacy’s reprint a much clearer notion of the general 
look of Mother Goose than the profoundest Hellenist can acquire 
of the appearance of Gdipus , must be a dull fellow in- 
deed. t us, under the auspices of Mr. T. H. Lacy, endeavour to 
diffuse the knowledge which we have recently gained by the 
pone of a work which, if altogether lost, might have been 
onoured with as many lamentations as the comedies of Menander. 
Fancy a pantomime book represented to the modern world by 
literary particles, like those minute fragments of the new Attic 
comedy which, thanks to Athenzeus, Stobzus, or the scholiasts, 
have been handed down to the modern student. “Is changed to 
Harlequin ”—“ Here we are” —“Codlins hot, hot, hot ” — how 
would such scraps of erudition stimulate the appetite beyond the 
possibility of gratification ? 

The first scene of Mother Goose, then, represents a village, in 
which a church and churchyard are conspicuous objects. In the 
latter is a tombstone, on which may be read, “In memory of 
Xantippe, wife of Boniface Bugle, sq.” A storm arises, and 
Mother Goose is seen descending from the skies, mounted on a 
gander. When the storm abates, a rainbow appears, the sun rises, 
and his “golden hues are finely reflected on the windows of the 
church.” Favourable weather being thus established, a crowd of 
peasants assemble, and sing a chorus, which commences thus :— 

Neighbours we're met on a merry morning, 
Lads and lasses dress’d in all their pride so gay, 

To celebrate the happy hour when maiden shyness scorning, 
Sweet Colinette is married to the Squire to-day. 

Unfortunately, Colinette not only scorns maiden shyness, but also 
Squire Bugle, the husband, whom her father, Avaro, has provided ; 
and when the Squire comes in, with a splendid train of jockeys 
and grooms, she turns away from him with alarm, and rushes into 
the arms of her poor lover, Colin. The first four lines of the 
sestett that follows amply show the several positions of the 

arties :— 
Colin. When guardians break a promise due, 
Squire. Who dare our progress stop ? 
Avaro. When richer suiters come to woo, 
Squire. Such folks as you may hop. 

A diversion is effected by the entrance of a beadle with Mother 
Goose in ¢ Y, as a reputed witch, and she is sentenced to the 
duckingstool by the Squire, but, being rescued by Colin, ascends to 
the sky on her gander, while the Squire is frightened off the s 
by the ghost of his wife, who rises from the tomb, “clad in 
white satin and poppy ribbons.” The witch, whose “ retreat” 
in a wood is shown in scene the second, is now naturally disposed 
to befriend Colin, and when he calls on her, in a desponding con- 
dition, she presents him with a goose, which, if kindly , will 
lay a golden every day. Provided with this marvellous 
source of wealth, Colin betakes himself to Avaro’s house (Scene 3), 
and explains to the greedy old man the virtues of the goose, 
fortifying his statement by the presentation of a golden egg. 
The - oe Avaro, bi his promise to the Squire, joins the 
hands of Colin and Colinette, but insists on cutting the goose open 
to extract all the treasure at once, and Colin, fearful of losing his 
bride, unwillingly consents to the cruel operation. The goose, how- 
ever, escapes through a panel, when Mother Goose appears to change 
the young lovers into Harlequin and Columbine (Mr. Bologna, 
jun., and Miss Searle), and causing the walls to open, discovers the 
sea (Scene 4), into which she casts the golden egg. Avaro and the 
Squire are now respectively changed into Pantaloon and Clown 
(Messrs. L, Bologna and Grimaldi), and Harlequin is presented 
with a magic bat, with orders to regain the egg. Thus ends the 
introduction, which, we need not say, is founded on a universally 
known fable, and which, we are told; did not occupy nove than 
& quarter of an hour in representation. The “comic business ” 
begius, and the first incident is a leap of Harlequin through the 


face of a clock, which immediately presents a sportsman with his 
gun cocked. The Clown opening the clock door, a little harlequin 
ars as the pendulum, and the pursuit of Harlequin and 
umbine is prevented by the sportsman, who fires his piece, and 
causes the Clown to fall senseless. 

The fifth scene is the front of a country inn, where a recruiting 
serjeant makes a vain attempt to enlist the Clown, who runs away 
scared by the drums. When the recruiting party has entered the 
house, the Clown knocks at the door, the landlord appears with a 
full jug, “ Clown strikes him on the belly (sic) as he comes out, 
upon which he throws the contents of the jug in his face.” Harle- 
quin, leaping from the window of the inn, causes a rum-puncheon 
to descend from the top of the sign-post, and transforms it into 
a fruit-barrow, while a painted puncheon, with a Bacchus astride, 
ascends to take the place of the original sign. Putting on the 
dress of a St. Giles’s Pruit-gitl, Harlequin dances “ a mock opera” 
(sic) with Clown. We may remark that the fame of this pas de 
deux by Grimaldi as Clown and Bologna junior as Harlequin, has 
come down to the present day. The incidents that take place in 
the interior of the inn (Scene 6) will be familiar to the youngest 
patrons of pantomimes. Harlequin and Columbine, entering from 
concealment, are pursued by the Clown and Pantaloon, who are 
exposed to all sorts of inconveniences. The chairs in which they 
sit throw them down, the pie they cut a ields a live duck, 
the table rises to an inaccessible height, and, when it comes back 
to its former place, the chair with the Clown ascends in its turn, 
Then three tables are produced out of the one, and Clown, Panta- 
loon, and Landlord are equally annoyed by more ascents, and the 
appearance and disap ce of candles. e act of the Clown in 

utting on a cocked hat, in the middle of a fracas and affray, as a 
ident Odd Fellow, seems to have been thought humorous 

and perhaps satirical. 
A view inamarket-town, which forms the seventh scene, is merely 
enlivened by the 


performance of some morris-dancers; but in the 
woodcutter’s co 
w 


—a pretty incident takes p 

ch might now be repeated with advantage. A shipwreck 
cabin-boy, played by Mr. Smalley, sings a song (“The Sea was 
Rough ”)— still to be found in old music-books — and is gladly 
received by the woodcutter and his wife as their long-lost son. 
Their joy is interrupted ye appearance of the Beadle, who comes 
to distrain for rent; but Harlequin relieves them by changing an 
ordinary wheel into the Wheel of Fortune, surmounted by a figure 
of the capricious goddess, who scatters golden favours on the poor 
family. = the three following scenes, nothing remarkable occurs; 
but in the twelfth, a well-known London “Lion,” which the 
middle-aged will recollect, is ingeniously treated. St. Dunstan’s 
Church is shown, with a crowd assembled to see the once cele- 
brated giants strike the bell. Harlequin, entering with Columbine, 
takes refuge from the Clown’s pursuit by causing the dial to 
descend, and to convey him and his agile mistress to the niche, 
where they take the places of the —_ In this position they 
are viewed with wonder by the Clown and Pantaloon; but the 
original figures are soon restored, and the buffoons amuse them- 
selves by pilfering a coat and a couple of hats from a Jew 
clothesman. The dial again descends, this time with the giants 
upon it, terrifying Clown and Pantaloon, whose hats are ch 
by Harlequin into the two bells, and who are ultimately compelled, 
sorely against their will, to ascend towards the niche. e en- 
trance and the orchestra of Vauxhall Gardens are exhibited in the 
two following scenes, and the Clown makes mirth by playing gro- 
tesque music on a tin-kettle with a ladle, while his chin rests upon 
a hand-broom. 

In the fifteenth scene, ting a grocer’s shop and post- 
office, a verbal joke occurs. e Clown, having stolen some letters 
from the box, opens one which begins, “Sir, I'll trouble you with 
a line.” This pleasant allusion to the gallows, as a consequence of 
theft, may not seem very brilliant, but it was in accordance with 
the criminal law of 1806, and has been frequently repeated. As 
a further punishment for dishonesty, the letter-box is changed 
Harlequin into a lion's head, and the Clown’s pilfering hand is 
sec by the mouth. When he draws it out, he brings with it a 
little postman, who torments him with his bell. The a 
pigmy is extinguished by a baker’s basket, but from the top 
this issues a “ blackamoor's ” head, which is a new object of terror. 
The change of a couple of tea-chests into an elegant side-board, 
behind which Harlequin and Columbine conceal themselves, con- 
cludes the scene. * the transformation of the grocer’s parlour 
(Scene 16) into a farm-yard (Scene 17); we seem to find an 
instance of those elaborate changes which are frequent enough in 
modern pantomimes. The “comic business” is now at an 
and we return to the plot of the introduction. The eighteenth 
scene represents a Mermaid’s Cave, and an “QOdd-fish,” with 
serpents twined about his legs, rises from the sea. Regaled with 
wine, which flows freely from Harlequin’s bat, the aquatic monster 
dives into the depths of ocean and brings up the golden egg, which 
is duly toda x ¢ to Mother Goose, who, declaring that the lovers 
have accomplished their task, — cave into a superb sub- 
marine palace. Here the hands of Harlequin and Columbine are 
joined by Squire Bugle, restored (we presume) to his pristine shape, 
and the curtain falls on a prospect of general happiness. 

The above description, in which we have sought to be rather 
accurate than amusing, and in which we have omitted nothing 
material except the no and bumps of the Clown and Pan- 
taloon, will probably supply our readers, as far as the plan is 
concerned, with a notion ‘other Goose, ars as clear as that of 


any pantomime which they have seen with their own e Having 
thus given a prolix reply to the question, “ What is Mother Goose 
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like?” we find that it involves a negative answer to the Many 
question, whether Mother Goose would be worth 

of the incidents that, fifty gl *B° may have ch by their 
novelty, would now appear thoroughly commonplace that 
surprise would be the last feeling they could possibly awake. Of 
those elaborate mechanical “tricks,” which were so abundant in 
the pantomines of about thirty years ago, we find only one indica- 
tion. On the contrary, there is evidently a firm reliance on 
the use of those ordinary expedients of mirth to which we have 
returned of late, and which can but en affect the treasury. 
To a“ transformation scene,” in the modern sense of the word, 
there is clearly no approach, nor do we believe that that now 
potent instrument of attraction has existed for much more than 
twelve years. Mother Goose revived would be evidently but a bald 


affair. 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that in point of con- 
struction this old pantomime approaches more nearly to the panto- 
mimic ideal than any work of the present day. Now, when the 
introduction is over, many of the audience begin to ‘retire, con- 
vinced that they have seen all that is worth seeing ; but in Mother 
Goose the introduction is no more than its name im rts, and the 
“comic business,” that is to say, the portion in which the con- 

ventional figures appear, is the substantial part of the piece. Nor 
is this “comic business” utterly devoid of dramatic purpose. 
Harlequin and Columbine are perpetually chased by the Clown and 


Pantaloon, who still view them as Avaro and Squire Bugle would | Feat until the fulmeribery are reduced to one-ten 


have regarded Colin and Colinette, and the magic bat is usually 
employed as an expedient for escape. In modern pantomimes, on 
the contrary, the heroes of the “ comic business” scour the stage 
at random, nor do their relations in the slightest degree correspond 
to those exhibited in the introduction. 

It will also be observed that the clown has a great deal to do— 
that he is not the acrobat to which he has almost declined in 
modern times, but an essentially comic character, whose object it 
is to create not wonder but mirth. There is infinite scope for an 
artist like Grimaldi, of whose transcendent drollery it is impessible 
to doubt, without violation of all the laws of evidence. -ossibly 
Mother Goose was the first pantomime in which his talents were 
developed to the full extent, so that it became associated with 
his name, as Bellini’s Norma with that of Grisi. Let it be added 
that many of the practical jokes, now worn out, must have been 
comparatively, if not absolutely, new fifty years ago; and then we 
shall ave no difficulty in understanding the popularity of Mother 
Goose. 
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TUTO rom those Universities. 
Mull bast 8. Office hours from 1] a.m. to 4 p.m. 


| ae ——RACE GLASSES of every size, mounting, 

As AGHAN’S, Optician, 224 New Bund Street 

(eorncr of mduit Sti eet) 2 etitinder, a. 

To CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. — PASSPORTS and 

| tec. Depot, 207 Strand, thres doors east of 

| Theatre.—N.8. Circular of Instructions post fiee. 

SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at wer gt LIBRARY. —Surplus 


‘opies 
| Knight,” and mani y other Superior wow on Bale ot at very 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the CIVIL 
SERVICE The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A., late Fellow of Ow. Christi Coll., 
Combettaes - Assista t Examiner of Direct ian Cadets, ard of the Indian Cit 
Engineers; and for some years Assistant Mathematical and Classical in the R. I. 
prepares SIX PUPILS, and has at prexnt a Vacancy.— 


NM M.A. of . OXFORD, and Fellow of his College, who is 
intending to to winter oth of Europes giad to hear | of or Pupils to 
‘Address M. A.. Rustow King’s Cross, N 
A MARRIED GRADUATE, ita Family, M.A. Oxford, 


letter. to Post Offies, 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
y | ‘WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are readi for the above, and prepare them thorough! 
aviekly. Terms Modernte. Four Vacancies, M. A., 6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. — 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE.— A Geatiomen gives es his attention 


te procuring Extracts and Information from on uniform and 
very moderate terms. Address J.,8 Porteus Road, we 


OLONIAL PRESS. — An opening presents itself to a Gentle- 


fi J. & D. NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, 114, 116, 118, 120, 


Regent Street, 22 Cornhil!, London; and 10 St. Ann's Square, 
AUTUMNAL DREsS.~FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Nicoll's Négiigé Angola Suits, Two Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Angola Trousers, Sone teen Shillings. 


FOR LADIE 
Nicoll'’s Waterproof Jackets Cloaks, for the or One Guinea each. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEME 
Nicoll's Knickerbocker and other Suits, One *S Guinea each. 


PRIZE MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for fing 
and superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze W 
Prices on applica‘ KESHPR & GLENNY, General 152 Strand. 


OUTFITS. —THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
to Some. fon, application) T.ists ihe che 
every t.with Prices of eac cle. N.B.— PRIZE MEDATL 
RESIE Et's INDIA GAUZE. WAISTCOATS, INDIA TWEED SUI18, and 
KASH MIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, which can only be procured at this Establishment. 


MUSEUM of WINES of ALL NATIONS. No. 1 Sample 


tains one dozen of the 


FRANCE SPAIN PORTUGAL ITALY GERMANY 
man of first-closs qu lifications to Edit a leading Daily News r in one of the principal . 
Colonies, p of and a fine ciimate. Address. stating and. HUNGARY GREECE MADEIRA CANARIES CAPE 
references, A. B. C.. eare of Messrs. Cowan & Co... 77 Connon Street. E C. Licht Wine A Sample Depdt, 434 Strand. 


BOOKKEEPER, CLERK, &e.— by the Advertiser, 
respectably connected, a 
Address C. B., 260 City Road. 


OVERNESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— Long 
hed ona extensive scale. The highest class of Governesses for Home 

broad — especially Indi+, Russia,Germany. piefully appreciated. 

Is VESTMENT.—An _fixecutor, anxious to realize the Estate 


of a deceased Relative, has for Sale some fully paid-up Shares in a first-rate livited 
just received, 8 per cent.—Address, 


Great St. Helen's, 
Londen, F. 


ry 
OOD INVESTMENTS. — CAPITALIS ts may secure from 
20 to 30 per cent. per annum selected dividend Mines. Instances 
of Mi: es rising in value 1,900 o7 cent., but this class shoul 
on the most reliable information. | devotes 
to and ev to capitalists, on personal application or by! te 
Now ready, BRITAIN’S METAL NES, a complete Gu Guide to, to thelr 
Leealities,and Statistics. By Jonx R. fens 3 Pinner’ 
Price ts.; or free by post for 13 s'amns. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, . 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Powder, and Curry Suuce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

SOHO SQUARE, LONTYYN. 
GAUCE—-LEA & PERRIN 8? 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

Pr d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

None ‘Genuiee without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

*.* Sold by Caosse & Buackwert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


HT-BROWN COD LIVER 


ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, 
property. — Apply to A. 6 Norris: Street, St. James's, 


YDRKOPATHIC SANATORIUD. — Supprook Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
‘TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. hymen «cer in 


ny the and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every y 
METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
3 Princes Street, Bank, 
Established 1835. - 


Directors. 


Dawson. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. Sturt. Esa. 
J. Ingram Esq. 
Joseph 


Vauchon, 
fichard $. Wilkins, Esq. 


E-x- Directors (by rotation). 
Richard Fry, Esq., Liverpcol. | William Grant, Esq,, Portsmouth. 
George Pearce, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 
yee me management, no paid azents being employed, and no commission allowed. 
ication of the whole of the profits to the or the of Members of 


oun yeare standing upwa' 
The lated fund exceeding « £959,900 
A gross ennual excee: has 150)00 
During its existence the paid’ in claims, without a instance of 


ned to Me of their annual premiums 
For the year ending an abetement been declazed at the sate of per 
““Pronpectuses, Copies of Annual Accounts, and full particulars, may be obtained on appli- 
Sent. 1, 196. TIENRY MARSHAT,. Actrarn. 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Richt Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, Presicdlent. 


George 
Frazer B. Esq. 


Willard Esa. 


Wm. Fred. Polloek, vV.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
Bir Alex randeyMorison M.D. 
Esq. 


charles 
Charles Dyneley, 
The EQUITABLE, established im 1762, was one of the earliest Ottees on the mutual 
neiple 


fits are divisible its Members. no on of the same being diverted © 
on shares, as in Proprietary mission to agents. | 
the century of its ‘cxistenes t has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
The invested ca capital, on the 3ist of December, 1861, exceeded Five miilions and a half 
whe. eserve at the last“ rest,” in Di ber 1859, d £770,000, as a basis for future 
sions. 


TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL! US AFFECTIONS, 

parably superior to every other hind 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baer., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, aud a therupeutic agent of great value.” 


Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spasef Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jengh's Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oil pee Oe 
a shorter time than other k ‘inds, and thet it does ome the nausea 
i oo often ton the ation of the Pale Oi 


Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to other, feel 
thes Tas recommending a genuine articie, and not @ manufactured 
which the cfficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. pe Jonon’s Cop Liver is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; ecapsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wirnovr 
WHICH NONE cas POSSIBLY BE eencine, by respectable Chemists and 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
ETTER of THANKS from Mr. COLNAGHI to Messrs, 


ROBERIS & CO. 
3 Tavistock Street, Covent July 1862. 
Genrviemew,—For some years I have been a gre: t sufferer from i ion, and have t 
almo:t every remedy. I was recommended by a friend to try Panis LIFE PILLS, ard 
am ha) py to inform you that ante = eaneing them I have no return of my old enemy, and now 
feel better than I have been for y 
Should this test. montal of the ‘vaiusble eed ven PILLS be of any import: nes 
(not that I doubt but that you must have rece ready), pray make whatever use 
you like of it. Lintend without a box of Vill, and ere pore 
tunity of recommending them to my friends.—I am, Gentlemen, yours obe:ieut 
0. BERNARD COLNAGHT. 


Sole Proprietors, T. Court. F’eet Street, London. 
PARR's LIFE moy be any Medicine Vendor, ia boxes, Is. 1}d., 28. 9d, 
and in family packets, Is. each each be 


SINGLE TOUTH from 5s. SETS 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. Lawin Mosety & Sons beg to direct aention to their improved Gum-coloured 
Enamelied base for Artificial Teeth, &e., which su 3 all metais or other avents now 
general use, and as it is moulded in a Soft state, all Tine peer ities of the yuras «<r roots of teeth are 
carefully protected, thus insuring an ners fit and a perfect system of painless Dentistr 
Consultation en every into: mation rer nnd success guaranteed in all cases ty Lewin M iy 
& “ons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford 


H's HIGHNESS the ‘VICEROY'S CANDLES.— — Pure 


naa 1s. 8d. per pound; City Sperm, 1s. 4d. per pound ; T: 

poun, 

& Contractors to H. M. Board of Works, &e. &c. 
honsrate Street Lon 


QHekwoon } NiGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 
mended as being seeond onty to” Price's Patent Child's," 
are GLYCERINE may be had from any Cues = in 


+1b., }1b., and Is. Bottles; the of which are secured by a capsule lettered 
Price's Parext.’ Vauxnait, | noon, 


ae kate, of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 
participa m 
the current be p!aced among that after payment of 
will to » rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all tuture be 

Sunaexorn oF Porietrs. ~ full value is on deduction. 

on - Yirectors wil! ma ‘olicies. 

A Court 


of Directo is held cvesy Wednesday. th to) te posals for | 
‘Avourences ; and Sher. of tha may be had on 
by post, at the Uftice. 


ARTHUR MORGAN, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCLETY. 
Established 1808 on the principle of M 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS "BELONG o 70 THE ASSURED. 
Accumulations exceed £2,000,000.—Income £237,000. 
Amoent Assured Bonuses, 
Bonuses to the Amount of £1,63),155. | 


Pro duration of ew ridge Strat, | 


Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPIIOR, and LE P. Lottles now double the size and effect. 
Peers et Drugygists, aud the W 04 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jars and 


INNEF ‘“ORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 

twenty-five the: best for by the Medical Profession, and uni- 

versally accepted by the public, for Freep of the Stomach. Tieartburn, 

Hk 4 Gout, and Ineig dclieate constitutions, more 

especially for Ladies and Children. ‘it pe in a st purity and uniform 

strength, only by DINNEFORD & Con New cw Bond Street. Lnadun, and sold by all 
Che emists the world. 


T EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTRO YING POWDER, 
unrivalled in destroying Bugs, Beetles, every species of 


and harmiers to animal lite. and 2s. 6d. each (1s. packets sent free by = 
for 14 stamps), by MAS KEATING, Chemis St. Paul's Churchyard E.C, 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862 
Superiority of the 


The Jurors of Cuass2 have awarded a PRIZE MEDAL for the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
ali Grocers, Chandiers, 


Sold by 
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September 13, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and OHIMNEY- 
of the above. requested, before fin ally deeiding.to visit WILLIAM 
§. BURTON'S SHOW-ROO contain such of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY- RONS, ‘and AL IRONMONGERY, as 
pproached 
h ormolu £33 108 bronzed fenders, 


the set to 24 4s, 
DPS, with radiating hearth-plates. 


M §. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


of $0 Iustrains CATALOGUE may be had Grate, and free by post._ It contains 


Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes. Stoves. "Fenders, Marble 
Ching pieces, Kitchen Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, Kettles, Ciocks, 
Tabi 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty larze 

at 39 Oxford Stages 1, la, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 — and 
Newman’ 's Mews, I andon. 


JPPURNISH y your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: they 

are the cheapest in the end.—Dzaxe & Co.'s priced FURNISHING 1IST may be had on 
application or post-free. ‘This List embraces the leading articles from all the various depart- 
ments of their establishment. and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. 
comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, amps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons. Iron Bedsteac's, 
Pedding, Britannia , Copper. Tin, and Bi oods, Cul inary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats. &c.—Deane & Co., London Bridge. Established aD. 1700, 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OS LER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Laoag 2 Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Glass Lg ~ Services, for 
Teelve. Persons, Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 42. All 


from 
Pian Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and 
ental Glass, English an ‘or Presen ess, 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
ON Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srneer, W. 
HAM— Maxvracrony and Rooms, Broap Starer. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Ls Spring 
The great objection tothe usual Spring Mattress is heavy 
an 
The“ Exastrqve Porrartir"' is made in Three separate parts. and when joined to- 
gether has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horse- 
a, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable ; the prices, also, 
low those of the best spring mattresses, viz.: 


wideby 684i. long. at: 0 6in. wide by 6. 4in. one. 200 
The “Somaren Ponratrr,” th the ad ag 
bility, cleanliness, portability, cheapness. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post. 
Herat & Son, 1% Tottenham Court Road, W. 
[NIE RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30,— 
ttention is 4o SMEF’'S SPRING MATTRESS, or 
Tucker Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable an 
warned against infringements and imitations. 


Reduced price of size No. |, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
obtained of almost all Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 
Especial Notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the Label 


Tucker" 's Patent.” 
CHUBB & SON.—“For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks ; also for the 
Manufacture of Iron Safes." Prize Medal awarded at 1 ional Exhibiti 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-RUOM 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S end DEED BOXES. 
ated I’rice List gratis and post free, 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul ‘eChurehy ard, London; Liverpool; Th 


DENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
© Clock, and Chronometer Baker, by epecial appotutment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
383 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 

DESPATCH BOXES, WETTING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 

MOLU SUITES for the WRITING BLE, Cases of Fine aoe Tnkstands, Railw. ay Com- 

panions, Luncheon Baskets, PHOTOOIAPING ALBU MS spiendid assortment from 5s, 

to DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY and distin- 

oe ations, single portraits, 1s. 6d. each ; a choice variety of useful 

ELE GAR CIES suitable. for PRESENTS, at 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. W. Catalocnes post free. 


MALv ERN BINOCULARS (BURROW’S).— Gentlemen 
requiring first-rate Glasses for Yachting, Racing, Shooting, or ‘Touring, will find the 
Malvern superior to all. Contains Twelve Lenses of the finest quality, accurately tested. 
price, 4 from 3 a 6 guineas, sent on receipt of post-office order to W. & J. Bunnow, Great 
m Agents—Citv : Wares & M’Cvtzoca, 22 Ludgate Street, and 56 Cheapside, 

EC. B. 72 Baker Street. W. 


GS TAINED’ GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1962.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


W-ROOMS fer CHURCH FURN ITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
have been recently added to their 
Priced ¢ u 


Gormley. PAPER-HANGINGS, F RESCO, &c. &c., Ww 


i WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS 
~ anfot the October Number should be sent to the Publishers by the 29th ; BILLS by the 7th 


London : Trt anne & Co., PaternosterRow. 


a SOCIAL SCIENCE 1 REVIEW. Sept. 13, 1862. 8d. 


and its Advocat work in the n the Baking Trade — On Suicide: Age, Sex, and 

On_ Microsco; of the Air— The International and 

Congress—The Vegetarians—Evening Schools—Our Lunatic Population — 
The Montlily Part for August in neat wrapper is now ready, \s. 3d. 

Office, 10 Whitcfriars Street, Fleet Street. Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


GECOND * VOLUME of of FUN, with 
Artists, and Humorous Articles by: 
Office, 80 Fleet Street, ag 


THE CHALMERS HOSPITAL — BUILDER 

of Friday contains a fine View and Plan of the Chal Banff, Ephesus, and 

the Temple of Colour A Walk and Talk in I in as. uities of Wells— 

New Materials for Life of Vanbrough, &c. &c., and all the Art New aa post Sd. 
1 York Street, Covent . and all Newsmen. 


CHURCH INSTITUTE CIRCULAR.—The September 
Number published on the 12th inst., and during the remainder of the recess on the first 
: & Co., 32 Paternoster Row, E.C. And 


in each month. 
1 Booksellers in town and cow 


N EW FRENCH POLITICAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
“LA SEMAINE UNIVERSELLE.” Edited in Paris,8 Rue Miromesnil. Pritited in 
Brussels. A Literary, Scientific, Commercial, and Financial Keview. The urticles by writers 
Payment received pastage in Rane or by the egects, Dellay, Davis, 
"aymen her in is or e jon 
& Con 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. The F First Number free on application. - " 


HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR, applied to the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English Languages. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Cuark, M.A., late Head Master of the Proprietary School, Taunton. 
London: Loneman, Green, & 14 Ludeate Hill. 
On Friday next, the i¥th inst, | vol. 
SOUTH VINDICATED: being a Series of Letters 
written for the American Press during the a for the Presidency in 1860 ; 
with a Letter to Lord Brougham on the John Brown Raid, ond a Survey of the Result 
of the Presidential Contest and its Consequences. By the Hon. James Wittiams, late 
American Minister to Turkey. With an Introduction by Joun Baker Horxiys. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


The Fourth Edi:ion, with numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists, 8vo. 2is. 
elegantly bound in cloth; or 4to. with Proof Impressions, 31s. 6d 
r | ‘HE MIND: its Powers, Beauties, and Pleasures. By Cmaries 
Swat, F.R.S.L. 

On from the 

or or its heart, its soul or its dress. It is the pro- 
ducti a master spirit, and Swain 


ENGLISH MELODIES. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or with bevelled 


iit, 7s. 
“Of all cur cong ty none Charles Swain. There is life and soul in his 
more loveable, nene more musical than | verse.”—Critic. 
LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 
or with bevelled covers, 4s. 6d. 
“ Charles Swain fone of ony few ponte af “ To thousands these poems will be as dear 
whom posterity will tak 


Gazette. juarterly Review. 
London : on. Gasen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hull. 
A New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 
W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S., C ber of the Acad: 
of Bone, Turin, &c. The Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged; with Notes and 
Lendon : Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NALYTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. For the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. Cuagues G. Hamivron, M.A., formerly and Senior 
Classical Mod of the Uni ity of Dublin ; Head Master of the Grammar and 
Free School, Stockport. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
This day, No. 2%, Shilling Volume Library, complete, is. 
MADAME PRUDENCE. By Tomas AncHer. 


London: Waro & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


poems, w which form ove half of the volume, 
are full of mind, — a sweetness, and 
taste.” Fraser's Magazine 


Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Ill 
licati South Street, Strand, W.C. 


11 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 


THE attention of Gentlemen is respectfully invited to our 


Stock of Forei; When 
Sherry, 26s. 428. 488, 54s. and. 60s. per dozen. 
Port — 28s. 36s. 42s. per dozen. 
Port, old, in bottle, from 36s. to 84s. per dozen. 
Medoc and and Beaujolais, from és. to 36s. per dozen. 
Leoville, Margaux, and Lafitte, &c. at prices, as detailed in Price List. 


ARTHUR, COUPER, & CO. 


Bow seatly and Cireulets Author, 


vols. post 8vo. £ 
MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE in BOTH HEMI- 
SPHERES. Cuances Srarrron. 
“ This is not a all interest of fiction. It is the strange, 
wonderful, candid autobiog: of a man family, which will cause some addition to 
the emall talk ofthe town. These vol o! their lesson of a modern road to 


png They, have all that individ which aon a book genuine interest and 
suceess.’ 


—Examiner. 
me ‘this work is one of wonderful variety, full of illustrations of Iife in all classes and in many 
is to be extensively aoae by i the ene, and wherein we find another proof 
more strange truth may be tha: fiction.” Athenceum. 

“Mr. ‘Stretton relates the whole life. The story has a momentous 
moral. lite is indeed full of useful lessons, and we recommend our younger 
readers to study it.”. 

“ Mr. Stretton led the life of.a man of family in England and on the Continent: but his 
fortune became considerably impoverished, and he became gol herman, chepherd, 
&c. His Australian ad are really P 
Ricuaan Bertixy, New Burlington Street. 

Next —_ with Illustrations, 1 vol. 


roma New Street. 
MR. HARVEY ON 


Just 
THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Pre- 


for Disease tthe Bar 
ust published, Third Edition, is: post free ¥3 stamps, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOISES in the , arising from 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neualgic Headache.  Rexsnaw, 356 


This day, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Vol. IV. of 


LL ROUND THE WORLD. An Ilustrated Re Record of 


Vo! wets, all parts of the Edited by W. F. 
Arnswours, ae. Exquisitely Lilustrated. Paleo, Vole and cack, 
London: W. Kewr & Co., Row. 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 8s. éd. Vol. 111. of 
(THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. The cheapest volume ever 
and instructive Literature, with Engravings 


534 pages of entertaining and 
most sminentastiots. 
Waap & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


day, never before 


published, 2s. 
UDISCOVERED. CRIMES. By “ Warers,” Author of 


“ Recollections of a Police Officer,” “ Experiences of a Real Detective,” &c. 
in work surpasses in dramatic effect and power 


London: Wann & Lock, 158 Fleet —— 
This day, never before 


published, comp! 
RECOLLECTIONS ‘of an IRISH POLICE “MAGISTRATE. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, H.R. Avorson. 


* his work reco he extraordi yy over thirty years, of the late 
Major "Vokes, Chief Pollec, “of Munster, his surprising purmit of 
Boys,” and his marvellous escapes from all 

London: Wann & Leck, 158 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, 8vo. 670 pp- 6s. 
PURITANISM : Documents to the 
Settlement of the Church of by Act of Unifurmity in ; With an 


Lendon: W. Keer Dow. ‘Bold also at the Offees of the Central United 
- | on PUBLIC MEETINGS. By Jaams 
Waren Sacrrn, Beq., LL.D. 


COMMON SENSE 0 of the the WATER CURE: oF 
Astabbshment. 


J. H. Lows, of the 


| | 
from #4 38. to 18; chimne 
The BURTON 
| 
| 
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| ented 
| 
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ampton. 
and Jonas White, | 
Geoncx M.A. tanists | 
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lopular 
Kegiment, ond the North Durham Suiits. 
: Ressat Hanpwicus, 192 Piccadilly. 
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Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S RAVENSHOE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, #1 1s. 6d. 


“ Admirable descriptions, which Ravenshoe’ the first Glam of Bneiich novels. 
Of the story, itself it would oe ditheult to to hy speek too highly tthe author seems to possess almost 
essential for a writer of fiction. ~~ eae 


ainly as on a story which pal well 
together; but the power of telling a story is not me Kinesley'e« ‘son oaly merit as a writer....he 
has the eye and the imagination of a poct..... _] Li — | oat the details of a great scene 
of the ceneral effect, he group and sketches the dpures of the soe well and 
ity an ani of es the figures comp we an 
effectively. He ae an ir of those 
with the truth one yo knows and and as Mr. of Sussex, 
short waves of the Channel.” Saturday Review. 


Press. 
“ A better told, and more ‘interesting novel, has not appeared for some time past.” — 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


THE HISTORY OF GIBRALTAR, 


AND OF ITS 


POLITICAL RELATION TO EVENTS IN EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


THE MOORISH DYNASTY IN SPAIN TO THE 
LAST MOROCCO WAR. 


By CAPTAIN SAYER, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 


TIMES. 


“The very explicit title-page of Captain Sayer’s book indicates its purport as a 
general history of the Fortress of Gibraltar, and its pretensions, therefore, as a 
necessary complement to the account of its celebrated siege....... Gibraltar has 
sustained no less than fourteen sieges, and its entire ‘history will be, therefore, 
attracting to the nation which held it through the most protracted of all of them.” 


ATHENZUM. 


“ Histories of the sieges of Gibraltar since its capture, and the negotiations for its 
recovery on the part of Spain, are copiously and fairly told by Captain Sayer...... 
These details are of d:ep interest......The value of Gibraltar to England above 
all other fortresses, above all other conceivable fortresses, arises from the peculiarity 
of its situation and character.” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


“ It was a happy thought to write the ‘ History of Gibraltar.’ ...... Captain Sayer 
has told this exciting story well,—he writes simply and forcibly, and with a hearty 
interest in his theme, and has accordingly succeeded in giving us a pleasant and 
interesting book.” 


GUARDIAN. 


“ Captain Sayer has diligently collected and carefully arranged most of what is to 


be found respecting the events of which the Rock has been a witness. .... Excepting 
the great cities which have been the centres and pivots of history, there are few spots 
about which the tides and currents of war and commerce have continued so incessantly 
to eddy.” 


SAUNDEKS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE PARTHENON 


Revirws:COL, TORRENS TRAVELS IN 

GA YDON, CHANSO. DE 

MISS COBBE ON FEMALE EDUCATION —MISS FAITUFULL ON THE 
BARREN HONOUR A Guy Livingsto 

TIO) TS IN 


VA 

UEBER DAS RECHT AUF \WAHRHEIT. 

A VISIT TO NORTHERN JAPAN. No. III. 

A MINE OF DELIGHTS. 
Forston 
Screver:—~MR. COOKE’S ACCOUNT OF BRITISH FUNGI. 

THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT TRURO. 
Fixe Ants:—-STAINED GLASS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIDITION. 
Mosic anv tux Daama:—-THE CLASSIC DRAMA IN PARIS. 


13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. ; and all Newavendors. 
DE 


iS 
be 


PORQUET’S POPULAR WORKS :— 
NOUVELLES CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. is. 4d. 
QUESTIONS sur l'HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERRE. 1s. 6d. 
POESIES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours). 3s. 6d. 
TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex. 3s. 6d. each. 
LE FRANC BAVARD. 2s. 6d. 
London: Simpxm, & Co. 
And may be had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Twelfth Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, |2mo. cloth, 3s. 
(CONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES ; or, Conversational 
Lessons for the use of Young Ladies. In French and English. Py J .6 F. Granvineav, late 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, &c. Twelfth Edition, revised 
London: Simpxin, Mansnart, & Co. 


ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


A © COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES ; Translated 
hinge of Cicero, for Schoolboys te Re-translate into Latin to 
corrested. 12mo. roan, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with References to the Original. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
London: = Mansnact, & Co.; and the other Proprietors. 


th Edition, 1s.; by post 13 stamps, 


French Master to Her 
by M. A. Turpaupin. 


ucous By 
Jamzs Yeanscey, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville . Also, 
On ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. 1s. 


Joun Cuvacuizs, New Burlington Street, W. 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the best Works of the Season and of the past Twenty Years 
are in Circulation at this Library. 


The Collection includes a every recent work of HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPITY, all the best’ PRAVEL and ADVENTURE, every important wort 
in RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY, and all works of ETRE 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
‘AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Caainman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


Sunscrrption — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


~ 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. «2 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
free, on application. 
postage ppli By 


FRANK FOWLER, 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NOTICE.— Every Subscriber to Circulating Libraries should 
read THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR for September, price 2d. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE PUBLIC 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


“ This‘ Public Life of Lord Macaulay’ is rendered more valuable from the citations which, with 
very few exceptions, have been taken from writings unknown or practically inaccessible to 
the general reader; = = the author has from possible oblivion some important frag- 
ments, interesting for their intrinsic merit and their biographical value.”—Odserver. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 1 vol. 
MR. SALA’S NEW WORK, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
*,* It is from this work that Mr. Sala is giving public readings. 


On October 1 will be published, in 3 vols. 


THE LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Sir Eowanp Butwer Lyrrtron, Bart., M.P., &c. 


Now ready, at every Library,a NEW NOVEL, 2 vols. 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


ORLEY FARM. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “Doctor Thorne,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 706 pp. 5s. 


THE PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK: 


Taxation as It Is, and as It Ought to Be; 
WITH A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF TAXATION. 
, Enlarged, and brought down 
The whole Re-written, to the latest Parliamentary 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE. 


New Reference Book for Students and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo. half-bound, 950 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES; 


A Dictionary of Reference to all the most Important Events in the History 
of Mankind to be found in Authentic Records. 


By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 
LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE. 
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ae aos | Lists of Works recently added and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale will be forwarded, to the 
| postage free, on application. 
| “Mudie's Lists,... of the 
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é = Diood ; and, accordingly, he carries his readers away with him, transporting them to scenes By 
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13 Great Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain C. E. Bannerr-Lewwanp. vol. 
tain Lennard pon Oe British Columbia = @ country in which the steady emigrant 

may thrive, whether as miuer, a wes two years the 

Pacific Coas the North American Continent 3 
visit to the Fraser River, in Columbia, and to the ca) he cruised ronn 

‘ and he he became with Indian tribes, few 

arly known to Europe. We leave this li and interesting volume 

to the re 


[Ly oie VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
Py COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with Maps 
most important and stirring book. To say that it is interesting, would di be to expressinade- 
ihe absorbing it over the mind.”—Daily News. “Whoever wishes to 
gain. on insight into t a of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 
what she has to do, shoul Count Arrivabene: ample yolumes, which are 
Sritten nin vivid an the Year 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, | Minister of the 
and Correspondence. 


National Scotch Ch 


y Revie 
PENALE LIFE IN PRI SON. at a Prison Matron. 2 vols. 
ing, pot usetul to be known. It contains, besides the details sof priaga life, ry of skeiches of 
and curious, W are vivid and interesting asthe liveliest inventions 
ES MISERABLES. By Vicror Huco. Messrs. Hurst 
& Bra the AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH 
TRANSLA TION « of th ‘inte work. mplete in 3 vols. 3is. 
THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vols. with Portraits, 2is. 
A Tr about DOCTORS. By J. C. Jzarrreson. Bound and 


Deel, 5s. Forming the new = of Hurst & Blackett’ Standard Libra: of 
of Popular Modern Works. “A pleasantand very Je book.”. _ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE MAROON. By Capt. Mayyz Rem, Author of “The 
Rifle Rangers,” &c. 3 vols. 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By the Author of “Gre 


* is a pl interesting stury, and Sore a refine- 
ment about the tne author's style which an even less remarkable 
Beatrice Clyde, the heroine, is a ."—Post, 

J OHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c. 


“A sensible and kindly novel, in which scenes of life in a a great manufacturing town are 
pleasantly contrasted with rural sketches from John Arnold's Northumbrian home. It is 
pleasant reading for the idler of the South, while it is full of talk upon home questions that 
concern and interest the worker in the North.”"—Lxaminer. 

PRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 
* This novel will prove attractive. The author has her, with 

skill, and written one of the best stories that have appe ‘is season.” 

HE ! LADIES OF LOVEL- LEIGH. By roy Author of 


“ 
he aut ny power ind resting le has not no’ e ime 
sive force.’ Daily News. 
BRYAN AN STON, SQUARE. By Nort Rapectirre, Author 
Se. di d to the Hon. Emily 2 vols. 
“Ac Seve “ A very well-written story. The designing and ambitious 
Laura is ‘ably sketched."’ 
WEN: a Wait. By ‘the Author of “Hi igh Church, “No 
Church.” 3-vols. deal to bo ting is clever 
and pleasant, and the tone is good."’— thenceum, 


J COHN and I, 8 vols. 


(September 19. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’S LIST. 


AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE Principles and Interests. 

By the Count pz Gasranim. Post 8vo. 

(THE EXCHANGE. Volume L Comprising complete Half- 
Annual Review of Home, and E With nearly 


Colonial, and 


THE ¢ ORIGIN and HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


nd of the Earl: Titerature it embodies, zones P. Mansu, Author of 
“Lect on vo. cloth. (On Tuesday. 


THE FARM and FRUIT of OLD. ‘From Virgil. By a 


Marker Garpener. 

USQUuE AD CEELUM; or, or, the ) Dealings of the People. By 
Tuomas Harz, Law, 

iy CHARITIES of LONDON: : a Guide to 640 Public 
Eoctientions. By Sampson Low, Jun. With an Anslysis and Copious Index. Fep. eloth 


POorstErs BEHIND HIM. A Novel of English Life. 


By J. Stewart. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By Cotrrs, Author of “ Woman in 
An New revised by the Author. With Frontispiece by John 
iy bound in elot 


Nie "PEARL of ORR’S ISLAND; a Stor of the Coast 


Maine. Beecarnr Srowz, Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister's 
Ww *&e. Com: in | vol. crown 8vo. with Engraving on Steel b John ‘Gil hand- 
in in Also an Edition of the Second Part, unifoiin the popular Edition 


THE ! PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE of BRITISH 


pon Official Documents furnished under the 
[NTERNATION AL LAW; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 

By General H. W. Hatrecx, Commander-in-Chief of 


GLAV. ERY and SECESSION in AMERICA: a Manual 


Bait of American AGpire from the Election of President Lincoln to the Present Time. Second 
Edition, ged. With and Tables. a to the 


of M Spence, 
; forming a of of Reference on all matters the subject. 
fe COTTON TR: ADE: a Diagram showing the Fluctuations 


With} Map. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


in nae Prices . Brazilian, and and Ogres from_182) to 1862; also of 
merican and West from 1800 to 1890. By Tuomas Exxison, S., "Author of “A 
fandteck of the Cotton Trade.” On One Sheet, 40in. by 30in. 3s. plain; 7s. coloured. 


TARIFF QUESTION, in ard to the “POLICY of 
ENGLAND and the INTERESTS of the v TED STATES. By Enasrus B. 
Bicrxow. Royal 4to. cloth, 36s. 


THE WONDERS of the EXHIBITION: 2 Plain Guide, or 
What to See in Que Visit. Sixth Thousand. 6d., or by post 


ALBERTS GOLDEN PRECEPTS: a Memorial 
3 Maxims and from Addresses his late Revel 


tifully printed on toned paper, 
Be HUNTIN GTON’S CHRISTIAN BELIEVING and 
LIVING. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR DAWSON’S ARCHAIA. New and Cheaper 


Edition, post svo. 6s. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW BOOKS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V. 


‘Transisted by Francis Srupsoxn, M.R.S.L. Post 8vo. price és. 6d. 


DE_WITT’S JEFFERSON and the AME- 


RICAN DEMOCRACY. Translated by R.8.H.Cuvncu. 8vo. price lis. 


JDE_TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY in 


AMERICA. Transleted by Hexny Renve. New Edition, vols. 8vo. price tis. 


RIVE’S REMINISCENCES of 


DE La 
COUNT CAVOUR. Translated by Eowanv 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


GANDBY’S HISTORY of the ROYAL 


sACADEMY of ARTS, with Bicgraghionl of all the Members. 2 vols. Svo. 


GIR HENRY HOLLAND'S SCIENTIFIC 


GIR BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PSYCHOLO- 


GICAL ENQUIRIES. Part the Second. Fep. 8vo. price és. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Third Edition, revised, 8vo. price 12s. 


» | REV. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of the DUKE of 


L080 BACON’S LETTERS, LIFE, and 


Edited by James Trin, Coll. Cam. Vous and If. 


on the 


orp MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Volume the Eighth, completing the Edition in post Svo. with Portrait and 
Memoir, price 6s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


rerrias of ST. PAUL. People's Edition, condensed, 2 vols. crown 8vo. Maps, &c., 


BEAMISH’S LIFE of the ELDER BRUNEL, 


the Engineer. Sccond Edition, revised, with Portrait, 8vo. price lis. 


TJFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 


Lieve, M.A. Post dvo. price 7s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHEN’S LETTERS from ITALY 


ans. Translated by Lady Waxrace. Second Edition, post 8vo. 
price vs. 6d. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


Gn Club. Second Series, edited by E. 8. M.A., President. 
vo! 


HAWAIL its Past, Present, and Future. By 


Mastey Horxrms, Hawaiian Consul-General. Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


CAN ADA and the CRIMEA: Sketches of a 


Soldier’s Life. By the late Major G. Rawsenr, R.E. Post 8vo. Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


HERZEGOVINA ; or, Omer Pacha and the 


Christian Rebels. By Lieut. G. Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


VOLCANOES. By G. Pourerr Scrorg, M.P., 


F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Illustrations, 8vo. price lis. 


TDOLLINGER’S GENTILE and JEW in the 


co M.A. 


HLORNE'S_C COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 


the the Tenth and 


A RCHDEACON SANDFORD’S BAMPTON 


mem on the MISSION and EXTENSION of the CHURCH at HOME. 


GUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 


Aspects of Life. By Exsxms Neate, M. ‘A., Vicar of Exning. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


FLLLICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyy, Post 


8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


TMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, and 


TURIN. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Crown ove. price 7s. @d. 


"THEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, An- 


cient and Modern. By A. H. F.8.A. Royal 6vo. [ustrations, price its. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD. New Edition, corrected to February 1862, 8vo. price 30s. 


MMAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


— ‘Twelfth Edition, corrected and extended to the Present Time, fep. 8vo. 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY. Sixth reviesd and extended T. Srexcea 
Fep. 8vo. with 990 Woodcuts, price 10s. w 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & ©0. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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CHAPPELL & COS 
NEW ROOMS, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 


-PIANOFORTES 


NEW AND 


AND: HARMONIUMS 


DESCRIPTION, 


SECOND - HAND, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collection unequalled by 


that of any other Establishment. 
The Instruments are classified in the following manner: — 


, 


ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. . ' 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY GUINEAS. <a 
ROOM No. 3.— PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; also HARMONIUMS 


of the best kinds, 


ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS Nos. 6, 6, 7, and 8, are suevepsiend to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include Instruments 


of every kind, 


y ALEXANDRE, Broapwoop, CoLLarp, Erarp, &c. &c. 


Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of forming a far more correct judgment 
of their vatious merits than can possibly be obtaitied by visiting the different factories, the acoustic properties of which necessarily differ greatly, 


and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful. 


The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An immense assortment may be seen, ; 
suitable to the School-room, Church, or Drawing-room, ranging in price from Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 

Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 

A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED To 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of a 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for 
keeping in tune: and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet 
made. Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3 ft. 4 in. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— 
To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 
COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same 
—_ description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. 

In elegant Rosewood case, with full fret, similar in all respects to other 
instruments at 50 Guineas, price 35 Guineas. In splendid walnut 
(similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas ; 
or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike other 
Cottage Pianofortes) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand compass of 
Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure 
the test amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The 
workmanship is of the best description ; the tone is round, full, and rich; 
and the ees equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most 
elegant ¢ escription, in rosewood ; the touch elastic; and the repetition 
very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been 
made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be war- 
ranted, and (if desired) ex within twelve months of the purchase, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. — ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, 
nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. Second- 
hand Instruments of every deseription, and in great variety, x BROAD- 


WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, PPELL, KIRKMAN, &c. 


EXHIBITION, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 


NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the best 
of all makers. In oak case, with a com of Four Octaves. Perfect for . 
the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price Five Guineas, At CHAPPELL'S,, 
50 New Bond Street. 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, with Five 
Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These instruments are | / 
in price, and superior to all other = Harmoniums. Descriptive 
Lists on application to CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street. ’ 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of keys, by ALEX- 
ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 3} rows of vibra- 
tors, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 
22 stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood, or polished oak case, 
price 70 Guineas. These instruments surpass all others for Church pur 

s, and are equally adapted to the ist’s use in a Drawing-room. 

They are especially manufactured to resist the ill-effects of damp, which 

is too common in churches, and are eonsequentl not liable to derange- 
ment. ‘Testimonials to the t superiority of the Alexandre Harmo- 
niums, from Professors STERNDALE BENNETT and Sir GEORGE 

OUSELEY ; also, from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, 

Herr ENGEL, and the most eminent Professors and Oupeaite, with 

full Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to CHAPPELL, 

& CO., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 

No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in 
» 2. Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in 
3. Sixteen sto) ion action, additional blower, voix 


25 Guineas.’ 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 


NEW BOND STREET. 


Triated by GEORGE AXDREW SPOTTISWOODF, at No. 5 New-street in the Parish of St. Bride, in the Ci of London; and Published Davip Joxe$, at the Ofsee, 
¥ ne Baul, Covent Gabien. tu ihe County of Middlesea Salurday, September 15, 1002 


No. 83 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish 


$28 
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